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A GOVERNED WORLD 


The American Peace Society urges upon the American Government, and upon all civilized nations, the 
following principles as the hopeful bases of a governed world. It may be said that these principles and 
proposals have the approval of the highest authorities on international law, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and practically every accredited peace society and constructive peaceworker in America. 


I. THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF NATIONS. 


Whereas the municipal law of civilized nations recognizes 
and protects the right to life, the right to liberty, the right to 
the pursuit of happiness, as added by the Declaration of In- 
dependence of the United States of America, the right to 
legal equality, the right to property, and the right to the en- 
joyment of the aforesaid rights; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights, thus universally recog- 
nized, create a duty on the part of the peoples of all nations 
to observe them; and 

Whereas, according to the political philosophy of the Decla- 
ration of Independence of the United States and the universa! 
practice of the American Republics, nations or governments 
are regarded as created by the people, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed, and are instituted 
among men to promote their safety and happiness and to 
secure to the people the enjoyment of their fundamental 
rights; and 

Whereas the nation is a moral or juristic person, the 
creature of law and subordinated to law, as is the natural 
person in political society; and 

Whereas we deem that these fundamental rights can be 
stated in terms of international law and applied to the rela- 
tions of the members of the society of nations, one with 
another, just as they have been applied in the relations of 
the citizens or subjects of the States forming the society of 
nations; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights of national jurispru- 
dence, namely, the right to life, the right to liberty, the rignt 
to the pursuit of happiness, the right to equality before the 
law, the right to property, and the right to the observance 
thereof, are, when stated in terms of international law, the 
right of the nation to exist and to protect and to conserve its 
existence; the right of independence and the freedom to de- 
velop itself without interference or control from other 
nations; the right of equality in law and before law; the 
right to territory within defined boundaries and to exclusive 
jurisdiction therein, and the right to the observance of these 
fundamental rights; and 

Whereas the rights and the duties of nations are, by virtue 
of membership in the society thereof, to be exercised and per- 
formed in accordance with the exigencies of their mutual 
interdependence expressed in the preamble to the Convention 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes of the 
First and Second Hague Peace Conferences, recognizing the 
solidarity which unites the members of the society of civilized 
nations, it should therefore be universally maintained by the 
nations and peoples of the world, that: 

I. Every nation has the right to exist and to protect and 
to conserve its existence, but this right neither implies the 
right nor justifies the act of the State to protect itself or to 
conserve its existence by the commission of unlawful acts 
against innocent and unoffending States. 

II. Every nation has the right to independence in the 
sense that it has a right to the pursuit of happiness and is 
free to develop itself without interference or control from 
other States, provided that in so doing it does not interfere 
with or violate the rights of other States. 

IIl. Every nation is in law and before law the equal of 
every other nation belonging to the society of nations, and all 
nations have the right to claim and, according to the Declar‘- 
tion of Independence of the United States, “to assume, among 
the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and of nature’s God entitle them.” 

IV. Every nation has the right to territory within defined 
boundaries and to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over its 
territory and all persons, whether native or foreign, found 


therein. 
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V. Every nation entitled to a right by the law of nations is 
entitled to have that right respected and protected by all 
other nations, for right and duty are correlative, and the 
right of one is the duty of all to observe. 

VI. International law is at one and the same time both 
national and international; national in the sense that it is 
the law of the land and applicable as such to the decision of 
all questions involving its principles; international in the 
sense that it is the law of the society of nations and appli- 
cable as such to all questions between and among the mem- 
bers of the society of nations involving its principles. 


II. AN INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM FOR PEACE 
THROUGH JUSTICE. 


1. The call of a Third Hague Conference, to which every 
country belonging to the society of nations shall be invited 
and in whose proceedings every such country shall partici- 
pate. 

2. A stated meeting of the Hague Peace Conference, which, 
thus meeting at regular, stated periods, will become a recom- 
mending if not a law-making body. 

38. An agreement of the States forming the society of 
nations concerning the call and procedure of the Conference, 
by which that institution shall become not only international- 
ized, but in which no nation shall take as of right a pre 
ponderating part. 

4. The appointment of a committee, to meet at regular 
intervals between the conferences, charged with the duty of 
procuring the ratification of the conventions and declara- 
tions and of calling attention to the conventions and declara- 
tions in order to insure their observance. 

5. An understanding upon certain fundamental principles 
of international law, as set forth in the declaration of the 
rights and duties of nations adopted by the American Instt- 
tute of International Law on January 6, 1916, which are 
themselves based upon decisions of English courts and of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

6. The creation of an international council of conciliation 
to consider, to discuss, and to report upon such questions of 
a non-justiciable character as may be submitted to such 
council by an agreement of the powers for this purpose. 

7. The employment of good offices, mediation, and friendly 
composition for the settlement of disputes of a non-justicl- 
able nature. 

8. The principle of arbitration in the settlement of dis 
putes of a non-justiciable nature; also of disputes of a 
justiciable nature which should be decided by a court of 
justice, but which have, through delay or mismanagement, 
assumed such political importance that the nations prefer to 
submit them to arbiters of their own choice rather than to 
judges of a permanent judicial tribunal. 

9. The negotiation of a convention creating a judicial 
union of the nations along the lines of the Universal Postal 
Union of 1908, to which all civilized nations and self-govern- 
ing dominions are parties, pledging the good faith of the con- 
tracting parties to submit their justiciable disputes—that is 
to say, their differences involving law or equity—to a per- 
manent court of this union, whose decisions will bind not 
only the litigating nations, but also all parties to its creation 

10. The creation of an enlightened public opinion in behalf 
of peaceable settlement in general, and in particular in be- 
half of the foregoing nine propositions, in order that, ff 
agreed to, they may be put into practice and become effective, 
in response to the appeal to that greatest of sanctions, “a 
decent respect to the opinion of mankind.” 
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STARTING DEMOCRACY ANEW 


HE old New England town meeting may have been 

the cradle of some liberties, but it has lost its legs 
and ribs, and the baby has gone to sleep. We have at- 
tended enough New England town meetings to know 
that they are for the most part non-representative politi- 
cal gatherings where the dominating few gain their 
political ends, and where the many stay away through 
disgust or indifference. The type of democracy pro- 
moted by the New England town meeting has in any 
event little economic or social usefulness. Its net result 
is therefore negligible so far as the promotion of real 
democracy is concerned. For it is not enough that men 
and women should have opportunity to vote, they must 
somehow actually take part in the decisions which affect 
their lives and happiness. 

When a few years ago it was attempted in the city of 
Rochester to extend the use of the one great democratic 
institutions peculiar to this nation, namely, the public 
school, it was discovered that the school equipment be- 
longs to the people and that the people can make use of 
the school buildings for purposes of discussion and adult 
education. Shortly after the Rochester experiment the 
State of Wisconsin opened all of its school buildings to 
the people by a special act of the legislature, and in one 
year thirty thousand public meetings were held in those 
buildings. Thirty-eight of our States now have laws 
looking toward the wider use of school buildings for 
public purposes. By a recent act of the legislature of the 
State of Texas public voting in that State is to take place 
in the school buildings. Under the auspices of the 
United States Bureau of Education a systematic cam- 
paign is now under way in the interest of the employ- 
ment of paid social secretaries for civic centers with 
school buildings as the natural meeting places and head- 
quarters for the people. The States of California, Ore- 
gon, and Utah have officially designated their school 
houses as civic centers. 

What is the meaning of these significant movements? 
Surely, they mean that the people have not lost their 
sense of the rights and privileges of assembly. It means 
that they have discovered their rights to use the public- 
school buildings as places for such assembly. The people 
of the nation have heard of the cooperative trade move- 
ments in Western England, of cooperative farming and 
distribution in Norwal, and of the cooperative societies 
now apparently the salvation of Russia, and, discovering 
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as never before the value and significance of the insistent 
force of self-interest, intelligent persons are discovering 
the cumulative advantage of going to school to each 
other. They are saying that “the social mind must be 
kept alive,” and when they say that they seem to know 
what they mean. And so we find men and women look- 
ing around for better methods and modes of expression 
for the democracy which they believe in and want. 

The civic center with headquarters in the public-school 
building is a natural step for people long accustomed to 
a population of children organized for democratic co- 
operative purposes up to fourteen years of age, and it is 
a logical inference that that form of co-operative associa- 
tion can and ought to be extended. The district school 
meeting where adults express their responsibilities for the 
immature is a natural outgrowth of the democracies and 
idealisms of the home. Sovereignty of parenthood is 
understandable where the sovereignty of select men, gov- 
ernors, kings, and potentates is not. Fathers and 
mothers have successfully worked out in their homes the 
idealisms of the church and the democracies formerly 
the sole prerogatives of the street corner and the saloon. 
The school where these are not overlooked is an inspiring 
extension of the home and as such understandable. The 
successful home develops the democracy of co-operation. 
The same is true of the successful school. The same 
should be true of the successful community co-operative 
center and forum, where real men and women can most 
appropriately set up a parliament for themselves and 
where they can control their affairs in the ways and 
spirit of real democracy. 

Modern political science is confined primarily to or- 
ganizations run by physical force. Political science may 
well look to this significant aspect of modern social en- 
deavor. The high cost of living is revealing to hard- 
headed practical persons enormous wastes particularly 
in the methods of distribution. The same hard-headed 
persons will not submit for long to the unnatural and 
unnecessary expense. They are looking for remedies. 
They are coming together for purposes of discussion and 
direct results. They are winning out in North Dakota. 
When they talk of government by consent they are think- 
ing now in terms of economic as well as political govern- 
ment, and they propose to get the control of the economic 
forces into their hands. This movement is itself a force 
greater than physical force because it is these same peo- 
ple who will decide what physical force shall be set up 
and used for the society which they have in mind. Since 
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this great force is a real force, different from and greater 
than any physical force, political science will do well to 
take cognizance of it. For if the world is to be made 
safe for democracies, democracies must be made worth 
while. And unless men and women can practice the arts 
of democracy in matters of fuel, street cars, and garbage 
disposal, what hope is there that these same people can 
be expected to set up larger democracies, call them 
States, and expect those States to behave themselves or- 
derly and efficiently. 

These matters are not foreign, therefore, to the needs 
of a governed world. The expression of views by men 
and women cannot long be safely repressed. This war 
is in no small sense a result of long years of repression 
and gag rule in a society made up of group organizations 
mutually suspicious and antagonistic. The goal of this 
new attempt to fashion democracy is an association of 
individuals, not of groups, and the society of nations 
that shall do away with the necessity for war must be an 
expression of direct popular control. Mr. Hoover said a 
few days ago, “Unless a democracy can find in itself some 
solution of organization that is entirely different from 
the organization of an autocracy, and yet which is equally 
effective, it cannot defend itself against autocratic organ- 
ization, and is, therefore, a faith not worth fighting for 
and one which cannot long survive.” If people can learn to 
control efficiently their religious, economic, and political 
relations close at hand there will then be some hope that 
they will be able to control these same relations farther 
away in the realm of international behavior. Under the 
auspices of the Academy of Political Science in the city 
of New York a national conference on foreign. relations 
of the United States was held at Long Beach, N. Y., 
during the week of May 28 last. Many of the leading 
men and women of our country participated in the dis- 
cussions. A valuable volume of the proceedings of the 
conference has been issued and distributed. There is 
soon to be another conference for the purposes of further 
discussion about the foreign relations of the United 
States. Surely that is hopeful business. But when forty 
men and women gather together in an old red school 
house down the village street and around the corner and 
there solve the questions of transportation of milk, the 
delivery of mail, or the salaries of teachers, they are also 
carrying on the business of democracy, a co-operative 
human enterprise of great significance not for themselves 
alone, but for the world. For unless democracy can 
work in matters of “bread,” there is little hope of its 
success with “kingdoms, stars, and sky that holds them 
all.” And the full significance of this comes home to 
us when Lloyd George says, “The real battle front is 
not in Flanders or France. The real battle front is in 
the soul of our people.” 


A LITTLE MATTER OF LABEL 


HE man who has not forgotten his faith and hope 
Ke a governed world is hard put to it these days to 
find for himself a name that will mean anything and 
not at the same time get him into jail. We do not refer 
to the conscientious objector whose name seems to suit 
him, and who has little concern about jails anyhow. We 
do not refer to the members of the “People’s Council,” 
who are seeking with a rather muricated quixotism to 
establish “a representative body for the people,” zeal- 
ously overlooking with withers unwrung that not alto- 
gether unknown representative organ familiar to us as 
the United States Government, a bit of machinery upon 
which the people have been working with no little as- 
siduity for over four generations. We are not thinking 
of Congressmen who seem to lose track of the ends for 
which this Government is striving—men, money, and 
might—as they pile up mountains of words in the in- 
terest of what used to be called “freedom of speech” and 
the “rights of Congress.” We are not thinking of the 
college trustees and their hired men, the professors, who 
together are mussing up our minds just now with dis- 
cussion about “academic freedom,” and that at a time 
when we are after real game. We are not thinking of 
any of the other syndicalists aiming at “quick action” 
in the direction of a reformed world by means of sabo- 
tage and other types of destructive propaganda. We 
refer to none of these, with their disregard for reflec- 
tion, their pragmatic faith in pure intuition, their élan 
vital. They may get as excited as they wish over mat- 
ters of constitutional import, and play joyfully that be- 
tween friends the Constitution means something in 
time of war. 

But the people to whom we refer are the sane among 
those who formerly were proud to be called “pacifists,” 
the people who have taken and are taking their Govern- 
ment seriously in its avowed program that we are in this 
war to down militarism, to establish the modes of justice 
among the nations, and to end war. While they do not 
change their views, it is manifest that they must change 
their name, for in the New York Times of October 10 
there is an editorial entitled “They Never Make a Dis- 


tinction,” which contains these words: 


“No pacifist of any kind can ever talk or write about the 
war much more than a single sentence without revealing 
that he or she is possessed and obsessed by the strange belief 
that because war is a bad thing, all who take part in it are 
on the same moral level and open to the same condemnation. 
This is the absurd fallacy which underlies all pacifism and 
vitiates every argument offered by the followers of that mis- 
erable cult. As logic, the leap thus made from premise to 
conclusion is without the slightest warrant in either experi- 
ence or fact. yet every pacifist is under some mysterious 
and inexorable compulsion to make it every time he dis- 
cusses either war in general or this war in particular, and 
always the result is that sane critics are either angered or 
disgusted—or both.” 
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Whether this be an accurate description of a “pacifist” 
or no, the honest supporters of our Government in its 
tremendous enterprise of establishing democracy su- 
preme over autocracy must find a new name, for to be 
ill-named is to be half-hung. 

And there ought to be a decent name for the man 
who insists that the few should cease to have the power 
to involve the world in war for the sake of their private 
interests or ambitions. Somehow the men and women 
who are opposed to the malevolent influences of secret 
diplomacy, why are first, last, and always opposed to 
those methods which foment suspicions, envies, hatreds, 
fears, and conquests, who are willing to sacrifice them- 
selves to the last full measure that institutions of justice 
may close forever the temples of Janus, who are going 
forth to give their all in behalf of a more rational 
world,—such men should have a name which carries in 
it no implications of cowardice, treason, or unreason. 

A good name is rather to be chosen than great riches. 
We have no right to call these people knaves, for the 
things they pursue are the things pursued by Lloyd 
George, Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, M. Briand, 
Woodrow Wilson, Kerensky, and all other democrats. 
They are not selfish. Many of them are sacrificing to 
the limit. They are not unpatriotic, because they are 
unstintingly supporting their governments. They are 
not fools, unless the best writers and thinkers of all 
times have been fools. They deserve a fair name, for a 
good name is better than precious ointment. What shall 
it be? 





CHARACTER EDUCATION IN OUR 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Ak accomplishes one desirable thing: it arouses 

men to think. Where men think, undesirable 
conditions are discovered and remedies sought. Where 
great reforms are wished for, thinking men turn in- 
stinctively toward the church or toward the school—in 
largest numbers toward the school. As the twig is bent, 
the tree’s inclined, to change social ills of wide extent 
we must begin with the child, say the men of vision. 
So, naturally, we find the educators turning again in 
these latter days to character education of boys and girls 
as the necessary first steps toward a more ordered and 
rational world. The present lamentable situation has 
inevitably aroused a new interest in the various prob- 
lems involved in character education. And this is well. 
Old and fundamental questions are becoming new 
again. Any adequate survey of any portion of the field of 
public education would, it will be agreed, be essentially 
clear in at least three particulars: It would state and 
clarify the fundamental purposes back of the enter- 
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prise; it would plan in the most rational way possible 
what should be taught in order to bring these purposes 
to pass ; and, finally, it would set forth the right methods 
to be pursued in teaching such subject-matter. These 
are, of course, vital phases in any inclusive investigation 
of any problem of public education. And so men are 
asking again, Why do advancing nations commit them- 
selves with such increasing faith, often with seeming 
desperation, to the policy of public education? Why do 
men and women enter the teacher’s field, give their all 
to the schools, live, survive, and perish in the name of 
education? Why is so much laborious attention paid to 
courses of study? And how shall we go about the busi- 
ness of realizing the aims thus understood and pursued ? 
The war has revitalized these questions. 

Superficially the answer to these questions seems easy. 
It is generally agreed that the schools exist to advance 
personality. Whatever contributes to the enlargement 
and enrichment of one’s personality, we say, is educa- 
tional. Therefore our questions seem to be answered 
at the outset, and little more left to be said. But as we 
examine the word personality, difficulties appear. To 
say what we mean by personality is not easy. That 
which we call personality in others we find to be elusive 
and far from definite. Because of personality we see 
men with little talent or equipment, as we ordinarily use 
these words, often distancing men seemingly far better 
“fitted.” We may call it subtle charm, affability, frank- 
ness, sincerity, power to get ahead. Whatever it is, we 
find it often outranking information and technique, and 
an attribute even of unlettered persons. It seems to 
thrive in, and, indeed, to irradiate an atmosphere of in- 
dustry, open-mindedness, self-confidence without con- 
ceit, initiative, willingness, imagination, humor, rever- 
ence for the unknown. Whatever it is, men often seem to 
be successful, not so much because of what they know 
as because of what they possess of these aptitudes which 
we summarize as personality. Lacking personality of 
these high qualities, men fight and fail. 

Many, if not most, of these qualities which enter into 
personality are undoubtedly born of the blood. Health, 
sometimes disease, some subtle factor of variation work- 
ing out through the law of heredity may be at the heart 
of it. But we are forced to believe that personality, 
whatever it may mean, is also acquired. One’s person- 
ality takes no little bent and color from one’s environ- 
ment and from an acquaintance with principles. An 
acquaintance with the laws of morality should, and prob- 
ably does contribute its share to what we call personal- 
ity. Our own view is that one’s personality depends 
very much upon one’s familiarity, implicit or explicit, 
with the great ethical beliefs and endeavors of men. 
The content of knowledge is ethical. At least, knowl- 
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edge not ethical in content has little value. Personality 
of a desirable sort is a virtue and an asset—a very at- 
tractive thing. It springs from blood, and contacts, and 
basic faiths. When asked, Why does the race sacrifice, 
as it does, for the education of its children? one wishes 
to cease “playing hide the thimble” with the answer, 
and to state it concisely and with great clearness, and 
one adopts the gnomic text from Herbart, that “The 
main business of education is the ethical revelation of 
the universe.” 

What has happened in the world since August 1, 1914, 
should be a sufficient demonstration of the fact that, 
among the other things which have failed, the old 
“keep still” and “obey” school has failed. If the world 
is to be made safe for democracies, children must now 
be socialized up to that plane. National interests, ex- 
panding ideals of what it means to live, justice, require 
that we shall begin all over again that the children of 
this generation may learn what is right and do it, what 
is true and live it. The foundations of States have 
been shaken ominously because of differences in moral 
outlook and character norms. The time will soon be 
at hand not only for recuperation, but for vital readjust- 
ments in our personal, social, industrial, and govern- 
mental standards, for the responsibilities of the coming 
generations are manifolded infinitely by the sins and 
shortcomings of this. War came to an unwilling world 
because certain nations systematically fomented sus- 
picions, envies, fears, hatreds, and other immoral quali- 
ties. The character education of the boys and girls of 
this generation is the supreme challenge to the creative 
intelligence of today. 

Such a business requires three things: Teachers must 
discover, tabulate, and apply for themselves the great 
principles known to buttress hopeful social institutions ; 
childhood morality must be objectively examined, and 
codes of conduct must be devised, that boys and girls 
may be the more easily led along the ways that preserve 
and develop life and happiness including the realization 
of worthy ideals; finally, all the best in the art of teach- 
ing must be brought to the service of the undertaking. 
The fit teacher, the thing to be done, the best way of 
doing the thing—these are the three elements to be dis- 
covered and brought together by the schools for the 
safety and happiness of ourselves and our posterity. 

Sensing the great importance of character education 
as a means of national conservation, President Wilson 
has called upon the United States Bureau of Education 
to frame in the light of our present need a course in 
practical or applied patriotism. Text-books with fresh 
material and points of view in the field of character edu- 
cation are appearing with increasing abundance. The 





National Institution for Moral Instruction, with head- 
quarters in Washington, is about to issue a “Morality 
Code” selected from a number submitted last year in 
competition for the five thousand dollars offered by the 
Institution. This Institution is now offering twenty 
thousand dollars reward for the “Best Method of Char- 
acter Education in the Public Schools.” The Bureau of 
Naturalization of the Department of Labor is increasing 
its well known activities in behalf of an intelligent 
citizenship for the adult alien student body in the schools 
of nearly two thousand towns and cities of our land. 
These are hopeful signs. They are not attempts simply 
to return to the old moral philosophies of the last cen- 
tury. They are not put forth either as a defense or an 
expression of the purely descriptive sciences. They rep- 
resent no merely academic interest in“applied sociology.” 
They do not partake in any sense of the charlatanry of 
books on “decorum.” The attempt is to get at that 
truth which will quicken the moral sense, the person- 
alities of young people, inspire them to deeds which we 
all recognize as right to be done, clear the path of duty, 
reform notions concerning human activities now known 
to be mistaken and ill directed, and which will result in 
a wider and deeper participation in the things of true 
democracy. Somehow, it is felt, human beings will in 
these ways succeed yet in enthroning mind in its proper 
place above force, and find the true tests of hope, of 
progress, and of happiness in realms about which, when 
they are understood, there is essential agreement. In 
Casa Guidi’s Windows are these lines: 


“Children use the fist 
Until they are of age to use the brain.” 

If this age is ever to be reached in fact, if the fist 
is to be controlled by the brain indeed, it will follow 
the long wake of that public education which effectively 
moulds and directs the characters, the personalities of 
boys and girls to that end. 





BACK-FIRING THE AGITATORS 


HE President has appointed Colonel E. M. House 

to investigate the facts pertinent to our interna- 
tional relations. So much has been said to the effect that 
the Colonel’s mission has no relation to an early peace 
that the importance of the appointment seems for the 
most part to have been overlooked. Manifestly if we are 
to conserve the moral unity of the American people they 
eannot long be kept in the dark by any failure to in- 
form them, by any studied purpose to keep them igno- 
rant. If we are to avoid what The New Republic calls 
the “intolerance, unreason, and hysteria of the trivial 
peoples that have deservedly gone down to defeat,” the 
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rank and file must know as much as possible of the 
situation in terms of fact. Especially is it true that if 
the voice of America is to receive respectful attention 
around the table where the terms of peace will be dis- 
cussed and decided, that voice must be the voice of exact 
information. The appointment of this discreet gentle- 
man as an investigator of facts is one of the cleverest 
and withal the most significant acts on the part of our 
government since the beginning of the war. Because of 
it, the talking agitators in behalf of “policies” are check- 
mated, and, according to all the rules of the game, they 
are unable to move. 

As usual, Colonel House has not been especially com- 
municative about his plans. Enough, however, appears 
to assure us of this Society that we shall be respect- 
fully heard on the things in which we believe; indeed, 
that the collective intelligence of American citizenship 
will be studied by the commission and given voice when 
that voice will need to be heard. If there has been 
objection to discussion of America’s aims in this war, 
the objection has been, not to discussion, but to wrong 
and harmful discussion—discussion for the most part 
uninformed. The objection was natural and warranted. 
Now the job of competing with foreign diplomats ap- 
pears more hopeful, because information in the premises 
will not be entirely with them. 

Incidentally, we believe that these facts should in due 
time be spread broadcast as bases of a popular educa- 
tion. We see no reason why they should not be utilized 
as means of making clearer the real principles behind 
the victory we purpose to win. The pecple of the United 
States are amateurs in matters of foreign relations. 
This cannot continue. Our adult population wish to 
know about the Dardanelles, Balkans, the German col- 
onies, Poland, Trentino, the Baltic provinces, and they 
are entitled to know. We now have a League for 
National Unity intending to create a medium through 
which loyal Americans of all classes can give expres- 
sion to the fundamental purpose of the United States, 
to carry to a successful conclusion “this new war for 
the independence of America and the preservation of 
democratic institutions and the vindication of the pur- 
poses of humanity.” Manifestly such a league must 
be informed. It is the duty of the government to see 
that it is informed. The publicity department of the 
government will help, but the information to be gath- 
ered by this special commission should also be avail- 
able. For if we really “win this war” it will be because 
we have refused to join the cult of hatred, and because 
with an intelligence based upon exact information we 
went forth, not only with arms, but with those ideas 
and ideals out of which a hopeful and successful civ- 
ilization must be built. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


The Remedy Characteristic of practically minded 
for Jaded Chicago, is the slogan which it flung 
Patriotism. 


last month across its vacant lots and 
sidewalk sign-boards: 


WHAT IS THE USE OF MONEY ANYHOW 
IF WE DON’T WIN THIS WAR? 
BUY A BOND! 


This has immediate pertinency. But the still more 
pertinent inquiry of the reader is, of course, “What 
war?” If merely the war against Germany is in the 
mind of the creators and readers of this slogan, the ap- 
peal is less appealing than it ought to be. Those who 
will trade the product of their toil for bonds, or their 
lives for victory, are entitled to know what sort of victory 
is to result from their sacrifice. 

As the men and women of this country determine for 
what purpose they are pouring out their blood and treas- 
ure, they will determine that which will be returned to 
them, to their children, and to their children’s children. 
In measure as they hitch the wagon of their ambition to 
the star of international right, rather than to the inter- 
mediate lamp-post of German defeat, they will help de- 
feat the German government withal, but, more, defeat 
the arch enemy of the ages, the real enemy which has 


made it necessary for us to stop all our legitimate affairs . 


to go forth to slay. and to be slain, the seething serpent 
of a shameful past, the devastating dragon of history— 
war. If only we can fix our wavering attention upon 
this war as a last great crusade against War we shall 
find consolation for the disconsolate, and all the inspira- 
tion we need for jaded patriotism. 





The Thought of The synopsis prepared by Dr. 
Three Centuries = (harles H. Levermore, of the World 
on Means to Peace. . 

Peace Foundation, elsewhere pre- 
sented in this issue, is necessarily brief in its resumé of 
the sixteen noted plans for world organization, dating 
from 1603 to the present day ; but it forms, nevertheless, 
a most instructive study. One day, and that within ap- 
preciable time, the world will come nearer than ever be- 
fore to realizing in full measure the dreams of those who 
have earnestly sought the secret of international justice. 
The plan for international cooperative effort then for- 
mulated will not spring full grown into being from the 
forehead of any modern Olympian, as an entity apart 
from all similar plans past and present. It will be on 
the contrary a composite of those, with only such neces- 
sary additions as all of them combined have failed to 
provide. Earnest study, therefore, of the thought of 
the past and present upon this subject is a necessity for 
one who will wish to exert his personal effort in the gen- 
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eral formation of final world opinion, by which the future 
conferees must be guided. No less valuable is this 
synopsis as a study for common ground upon which the 
various organizations for the promotion of international 
righteousness in this country may unite and thus add 
the strength of unity to their separate endeavors. 





To Establish The effort to establish a world order 
® Cristien on the basis of Christian principles, 
World Order. 


begun some nineteen centuries ago, 
comes once more to the front in the report of the Sub- 
Commission on International Justice and Good Will, 
presented to the Congress on Purposes and Methods of 
Inter-Church Federation, held at Pittsburgh October 1. 
This was, and is, an ambitious undertaking, and if we 
have seemed to fail in it in the past, the present pro- 
gram, whatever may be its fate upon trial, meets the 
demand upon it with a most ambitious array of detail. 
“Only the co-operation of tens of thousands of churches,” 
declared the commission, through its chairman, the Rev. 
Sidney L. Gulick, “will be able to Christianize Amer- 
ica’s international relations, and thus do their part in 
the great world enterprise.” Emotionalism and guer- 
rilla warfare on the part of the church will not suc- 
ceed. But there are in the church today enormous 
latent forces for good. The problem is, how to har- 
ness them and apply them practically and permanently 
in the appointed field of Christian church work. 

The plan, skeletonized, is that all Inter-Church Fed- 
erations shall operate harmoniously through commit- 
tees on international friendship, which in turn will 
function through the individual churches, and so on to 
the individual members of the churches. But Dr. Gu- 
lick’s sub-commission has not stopped there. It elabo- 
rates further the three main points of this work; the 
organization of the committees, the forms of their ac- 
tivities, and their final messages to the churches. In 
organization, the committees are to be interdenomina- 
tional, composed of persons with constructive policies, 
free from all extremists, represented by women as well 
as men, and by both laymen and clergymen. They will 
include, where possible, communions not represented 
at present in the Federation, and will co-operate with 
the World Alliance for Promoting International Friend- 
ship through the Churches where the latter’s work falls 
within the limits of the constituent bodies of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 

Considering the activity of the committees, the sub- 
commission, besides recommending collection and prep- 
aration of suitable literature, the censorship of photo- 
plays for offenses against international friendship and 
amity, and special publicity work, sets forth three in- 
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teresting plans of action in the shape of a Community 
Normal Class on Christian Internationalism, Popular 
Education in Christian Internationalism, and an In- 
tensive Community Campaign. ‘The first of these is 
outlined in the form of the following suggestions for 
successful normal class work: 

(a) Secure a competent leader who is an experienced 
teacher. 

(b) The object of the normal class is not to give lectures 
on internationalism in general, but to train teachers in 
Christian internationalism and its methods of instruction 
and organization, who can conduct the work in the indi- 
vidual churches. 

(c) The leader should be thoroughly acquainted with the 
World Alliance literature and its program. 

(d) Each church committee should have at least two of 
its members attend the normal class. 

(e) The normal class course should be limited to six or 
eight weeks at most, and should have a regular enrollment 
fee of from $1 to $2 to provide for text-books and other nec- 
essary expenses. 

The work of popularizing the movement by attrac- 
tive educational means includes lecture courses in 
forums, Chautauquas, and lyceums, pageants of a dis- 
tinctly educational rather than merely sentimental na- 
ture, photoplays specially prepared to promote under- 
standing of peace through world organization, and de- 
bates arranged by the churches, or inspired by them 
both for school children and their elders. The inten- 
sive campaigns, in all localities, extending two or three 
days and including from four to six large meetings, it 


is suggested, are to include the following features: 


(a) Cooperation of all the denominations and churches. 

(b) Local speakers, as far as possible. 

(c) One or two speakers of national repute. 

(d@) A splendid chorus of young people. 

(e) A pageant. 

(f) Suitable literature for sale. 

(g) Decorations of all national flags and the Christian 
flag the unifying center of all. 

(h) Lectures on league of nations, the adequate protection 
of aliens, comprehensive immigration legislation free from 
race discrimination, and the oriental problem and its solu- 
tion. 


Of all this much might be said, and more left un- 
said. Two facts, however, seem particularly pertinent. 
One is that, if any church body in the country feels 
that it is not exerting its full strength in the present 
crisis, to wright a better civilization out of the present 
white-hot metal of human purpose, here is a channel of 
activity prepared for it. If it has no better plan of 
its own, it can swing in behind the proponents of this 
program and work with them. Another fact is that 
peace will come when the people of the world, first, en- 
vision it; second, desire it, and, third, reach out and 
claim it. Again, he who has no better means at hand 
to aid in presenting the vision or creating the desire 
may well grasp this as a worthily presented plan for 
earnest trial. It may not work. If, however, there is 
promise in it for appreciable success, this will only be 
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discovered by trying it out. There appears to us no ir- 
refutable reason why the impotency of the church need 
indefinitely continue. 





Theodore Those who have been fortunate enough 
in Utopia. to read Kenneth Grahame’s immortal 

“Golden Age” will recall the story in 
which the small boy narrator plans out his castle beauti- 
ful. One room, if we remember the details correctly, was 
to be given over entirely to ginger pop. Another was de- 
voted to lollypops of wierd and wonderful flavors. There 
was a sacrosanct chocolate room. In the park behind the 
castle, soldiers in most brilliant uniform paraded cease- 
lessly, to the tune of the constant thunder of artillery 
fire, all at the order of the Lord of the Castle. This 
Utopia obeyed one law and one only, the will of the 
eternal boy in whose imagination it towered. 

If we err in reverting, these busy days, to this delight- 
ful conception, the blame lies elsewhere. The temptation 
is irresistible as one reads over the legend of that Golden 
Age forecast in Theodore Roosevelt’s pronouncement of 
this nation’s terms of peace, in his New York address 
last month. With thought unclouded by any uncom- 
fortable necessity for consideration of the rights of a 
conquered people, that gentleman drew a rosy picture 
of the world-to-be, 1920 model, thrilling his hearers 
with his piquant conception of international justice, and 
the delights of a perpetual peace to be erected upon the 
prostrate forms of German peasants and artisans, Ger- 
man skill and wit, warm-hearted German enthusiasms, 
German honesty, German thrift, and German citizenship 
in the world we aim to have. This picture is painted 
as follows: 


“Make a great independent Poland and probably a 
great independent Finland, too. Give the Lithuanians 
at least autonomy; make an independent Czech Com- 
monwealth to include the Bohemians, Moravians and 
Slovaks. Make a Jugo-Slav Commonwealth to include. 
on a footing of entire equality, Croats, Serbians, and 
Slovaks, whether orthodox Catholics or Mohammedans. 
Restore Italian Austria to Italy and Roumanian Hun- 
gary to Roumania. 

“As for Belgium, she is not only entitled to restoration, 
but to the heaviest kind of indemnity. Let France have 
Alsace-Lorraine; let Poland include the whole Baltic 
coast to which she is entitled. Let the English and the 
Japanese keep the colonies they have won. 

“As for the United States, we wish nothing except to 
have it clearly understood that the Monroe Doctrine is 
to be upheld in the future, as in the past. South of the 
equator this doctrine can be left to Brazil, Argentina, and 
Chile, who are strong enough to maintain it, and whom 
we will aid in maintaining it only when they so desire. 
But around theCaribbean and at the points bearing upon 
the approach to the canal we must ourselves maintain it. 

‘“We do not desire to see Germans or Magyars op- 
pressed by anybody, but we do not intend that hereafter 
they shall oppress others.” 
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A Slight “There is but one answer,” Dr. von 
German Kiihlmann, German Foreign Minister, 
ae 4, reported to have said last month in 
the Reichstag, “to the question, ‘Can Germany in any 
form make concessions with regard to Alsace-Lorraine ?” 
That answer is, ‘No!” This utterance, as well as other 
bits of his address which have reached this country, seem 
to indicate that the German idea is, that the iron of 
Lorraine is now the crux of the problem of peace. It is 
regrettable that German thought should be clouded at this 
time by such a narrow misconception. It is far more re- 
grettable if French or British thought entertains any 
similarly limited idea. Any notion that this war is being 
fought simply for the return to France of the mines of 
Alsace-Lorraine, or even for the evacuation by the Ger- 
mans of France or Belgium, or for indemnities, or for 
the acquisition by either side of this or that particular 
bit of territory, meets with little enthusiasm in America, 
and, we believe, will meet'with as little among the higher- 
minded and more far-sighted of the peoples of our Allies. 
If the Reichstag wastes its time in the discussion merely 
of whether it will or will not countenance the return of 
Alsace-Lorraine, it is a far more futile body than it has 
ever proven itself to be in the past. 

It may have appeared to France at one time that Ger- 
man evacuation or the return of the “lost province” was 
the great thing to die for. All that can be said to that 
is, that since then world thought has crystallized upon 
other matters, a world conscience has to an increasing 
degree made itself manifest, and the whole world situa- 
tion has changed. France’s war has become America’s 
war, the world’s war. It is being fought today for the 
paralysis of the mailed fist of Prussianism, wherever and 
in whatever form it may be felt, for international justice 
for all alike, and for guarantees for the protection of all 
States under law. If Germany or any other country is 
not aware of this, it will learn. 


Berlin painters some time since sent their “loyal 
pledge” to the Kaiser as an answer to President Wil- 
son’s repudiation of the German Government. It is 
not stated whether these gentlemen are experts in the 
use of whitewash, but since in other countries painters 
have enlisted as camouflage artists, why not in Ger- 
many also? 





Of course, Dr. Eliot’s notion of an informal peace 
congress is well meant, but wouldn’t it simplify mat- 
ters to have a smaller conference, comprised simply of 
the two men most accustomed to dictating the policies 
of Europe and America? If the Kaiser’s health will 
permit him to attend, surely Mr. Roosevelt would ac- 
commodate him, anywhere and at any time. 
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PRECEDENTS FOR PURIFYING 
CONGRESS 


By CLARKE F. HUNN 


TATEMENTS made in Senator La Follette’s St. 

Paul speech in September have raised not only 
the Minnesota Commission on Public Safety to 
action, but the Senate itself as well. A committee, 
headed by Senator Pomerene, of Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed and has been investigating those utterances, 
termed by various authorities ‘‘treasonable,’’ ‘‘sedi- 
tious,’’ ‘‘pro-Prussian,’’ ‘‘anti-American,’’ ‘‘shadow- 
Ifun,’’ and, at best, ‘‘misinformed’’ and ‘‘in poor 
taste.’’ Petitions have been addressed to the Senate 
for the expulsion of Senator La Follette from that 
august body, urging that the Senate ‘‘purify’’ itself 
of such ‘‘traitorons sentiment.’’ Senators them- 
selves, both preceding and following the Wisconsin 
member’s speech in his defense on the last day of 
the session, have urged in impassioned tones his 
expulsion. But the purification of Congress by the 
expulsion of members is not the light matter that 
some people seem to regard it. It is interest- 
ing, therefore, to consider what the precedents 
are for expulsion or censure of members of Con- 
gress upon the accusation of traitorous or sedi- 
tions utterances. The following is a brief summary 
of the leading instances, as revealed by such authori- 
ties as the ‘‘Annals,’’ ‘‘Journal,’’ ‘‘Globe’’ and 
‘‘Record’”’ of both Houses, and as they are sum- 
marized in Hind’s ‘‘Precedents.’’ 

By far the largest crop of these purifications is 
yielded by the events preceding and during the Civil 
War. On July 10, 1861, for example, ten Senators, 
two from Virginia, two from North Carolina, one 
from South Carolina, one from Tennessee, two from 
Arkansas, and two from Texas, were expelled be- 
eause they had ‘‘failed to appear in their seats in 
the Senate and to aid the Government in this impor- 
tant crisis, and it is apparent to the Senate that 
they are engaged in said conspiracy (Secession) for 
the destruction of the Union,’’ and, furthermore, 
that, with ‘‘full knowledge of said conspiracy, they 
have failed to advise the Government of its program 
or aid in its suppression.’’ Needless to say, nothing 
that the one-time ‘‘Fighting Bob”’ is so far reported 
to have done is comparable to the offenses of these 
Senators. The same is true of instances such as that 
of the expulsion of Representative John B. Clark, 
of Missouri, three days later, because he had ‘‘taken 
up arms against the Government of the United 
States,’’ and of Senator Breckinridge, of Kentucky, 
and Congressmen Reid, of Missouri; Burnett, of 
Kentucky, and Dunn, of Indiana, on practically iden- 
tical charges, in December of the same year. In 
dismissing Waldo P. Johnson, of Missouri, in De- 
cember, the Senate sought purification from the 
taint of one who ‘‘being in sympathy with and par- 
ticipation in the rebellion against the Government 
of the United States, has been guilty of conduct 
incompatible with his duties and station.’’ Only by 
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straining good judgment to the breaking point could 
the La Follette utterances earn their author this 
qualification. The same is true in the case of 
Trusten Polk, of Missouri, whose expulsion on a res- 
olution introduced in the Senate on October 18, 
1861, terming him ‘‘a traitor,’’ was the penalty for 
direct statements that ‘‘dissolution is now a fact’’ 
and the hearty commendation of the Secessionist 
rovernor Jackson, of Missouri. Another evidence 
of impurity too extreme for Congressional tolerance 
was that of Jesse D. Bright, who was expelled from 
the Senate in October, 1861, for having written a 
letter to President Jefferson Davis, of the Confed- 
eracy, recommending to him one Thomas B. Lin- 
coln, the inventor of a new fire-arm. This case in 
no way parallels the present one, but it is of interest 
to note for present consideration the remarks on 
that occasion of Senator Garrett Davis, of Kentucky. 
This Senator, who two years later was himself to be 
considered for expulsion, declared: 


‘ 


Whenever a member of this House forms an opinion, and 
his official character and acts carries out that opinion, posi- 
tively or negatively, in such a manner as to render him an 
unfit and unsafe member of the Senate, he becomes a proper 
subject of removal from that body. 


He further declared that opposition to the con- 
duct of the Administration was sufficient reason for 
expulsion. How seriously such a statement is taken 
into consideration in establishing the precedents of 
Congress is doubtful, however. Two years later Gar- 
rett Davis’s own statement that ‘‘the people of the 
North ought to revolt against their war leaders and 
take this great matter into their own hands,’’ which 
surely sounds like ‘‘an unsafe opinion’’ and oppo- 
sition to the Government, was not considered suf- 
ficient cause for expulsion, and the resolution to 
that effect was withdrawn upon Davis’s mere assur- 
ance that he had not intended to incite insurrection 
by these words. 

Expulsion prior to 1861 was a rare affair, save 
where charges against the personal honesty of the 
member were brought. The only one approaching 
the present problem in similarity is that of Senator 
Blount, of Tennessee, who in July, 1797, was ex- 
pelled on the definite charge of laying plans for a co- 
operation between the Southern Indians and British 
agents that would obviously be inimical to the in- 
terest of the United States and Spain. 

Far more interesting testimony is to be found in 
the cases of members whose expulsion was proposed 
but not carried out, or in which censure was pre- 
ferred to expulsion. These range from the remark- 
able ease of that born trouble-maker, John Quincey 
Adams, and his petition presented in the House, in 
1842, for the dissolution of the Union, to that of the 
comparatively mild case of Benjamin G. Harris. 
Congressman from Maryland, whose ‘‘seditious ut- 
terances’’ were: ‘‘The South has asked you to let 
them live in peace. I hope you will never subjugate 
them.’’ 

What would happen today in Congress were some 
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ill-inspired member to urge the dissolution of the 
Union is impossible to say. The furor created by 
Adams’s petition is still echoed in the ancient pages 
of the ‘‘Globe’’ for that session, in which the re- 
porter apologetically wrote that So-and-so ‘‘appa- 
rently said,’’ and another ‘‘was understood to say”’ 
this or that by way of heated rejoinder. From 
amidst the mélée still thunders the outery of one 
incensed member: “Js it not in order to burn the peti- 
tion in the presence of the House?” Yet, all this 
simmered down eventually to official censure of the 
unruly Massachusetts member. In the ease of Con- 
gressman Harris, in 1864, the text of the original 
resolution for his expulsion held his words to be 
‘‘manifestly tending and designed to encourage the 
existing rebellion and the public enemies of this 
nation,’’ a charge that, with only slight alteration, 
would aptly state the opinion of many people con- 
cerning Senator La Follette’s statement; but after 
lengthy debate this motion was amended to provide 
only for severe censure, and the nation’s honor was 
apparently satisfied thereby. 

None have gone quite so far as formally to accuse 
the present Senator from Wisconsin of ‘‘ giving aid, 
countenance and encouragement to the enemies of 
the United States,’’ yet when Congressman Long, of 
Ohio, was so accused, in 1864, the resolution for 
expulsion was defeated, and he earned only censure 
for his statements in favor of recognizing the inde- 
pendence and nationality of the Confederacy. Even 
John Smith, Senator from Ohio in 1807, was not 
expelled, although it was fairly proved that he was 
implicated in the Aaron Burr scandal. In this case, 
however, it is interesting to note the argument for 
his dismissal that was brought forward by that same 
John Quincy Adams whose later caprice in the 
House has been reported above. Adams advanced 
four main points in favor of the Senate’s action on 
this case. These were, first, that above all it was 
necessary to maintain the purity of the Senate; sec- 
ond, that the Constitution provided for no recall of 
a representative of the people who failed adequately 
to represent them; third, that therefore Congress 
must act, not only for its own sake, but also in be- 
half of the people, and, fourth, that precedent estab- 
lished indubitably its right to do so. It is possibly 
upon some such argument as this that indignant 
Wisconsin citizens may seek to swerve the Senate’s 
action upon its committee’s report when it is pre- 
sented in December. 

Three other cases in which censure was preferred 
to expulsion are particularly interesting to consider, 
for in each case the complaints were based upon con- 
duct not remotely similar to the actions of Senator 
La Follette since the outbreak of war. These are 
the arraignments, respectively, of Congressman Mat- 
thew Lyon, of Vermont, in 1799; Congressman 
Joshua B. Giddings, of Ohio, in 1842, and Senator 
Lazarus W. Powell, of Kentucky, in 1862. Mr. 
Lyon’s transgression lay in the writing, in form of 
personal letters, of the most bitter arraignments of 
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President Adams, as a pompous potentate with 
tyrannical tendencies, and of Congress as an unrep- 
resentative and more or less corrupt body. An at- 
tempt was made in his behalf to distinguish between 
statements of opinion based on known facts and 
statement of alleged fact in the form of opinion, 
Representatives Nichols and Gallatin holding that 
the letters under discussion deserved only the former 
characterization, and that, since that was so, ‘‘If 
this resolution be adopted, every member who shall 
write anything which is contrary to the opinion of 
the majority of this House, whether what he writes 
be founded in truth or not, will be liable to be ex- 
pelled in order to purify the House.’’ This argu- 
ment seems to have had weight with more than a 
small minority, for the vote of 49 to 45 was not 
sufficient for Lyon’s expulsion and the House con- 
tented itself with censure. 

Still nearer the mark is the case of Joshua Gid- 
dings, for his offense lay in presenting resolutions 
‘‘of an incendiary character’’ at a time when nego- 
tiations ‘‘of the most delicate nature’’ were pend- 
ing with Great Britain. The charge was, that is to 
say, one of misrepresenting the purposes of the Gov- 
ernment and its people at a time when such mis- 
representation could have a detrimental effect upon 
the free action of the Government. For this incen- 
diarism, it is true, Giddings was severely censured, 
but expulsion was apparently not considered neces- 
sary for Congressional purification. 

The third case, that of Powell, is even more nearly 
parallel to the present one, for Powell, himself guilty 
of no direct affront against the Government, identi- 
fied himself with bodies in his own State which were 
engaged in preserving a neutrality in the disagree- 
ment between the North and South that is not 
greatly dissimilar from the attempt of certain paci- 
fist bodies today to hold themselves aloof from the 
war. These bodies denounced the action of the 
North and refused to follow the South, vet declared 
that efforts on the part of either to coerce the State 
of Kentucky to take its side or to encroach upon 
Kentucky territory would be met by armed resist- 
ance. This may have been a more serious oifense 
than that of our obstructionist pacifists, but it is at 
least analogous. Powell was cleared of guilt by the 
fact that, when Kentucky did finally join the Union, 
he came to Congress and performed his duties there 
in exemplary manner. 

In connection with this last case it will be of in- 
terest to see whether the opinion of the present Sen- 
atorial Committee will to any degree approximate 
the opinion of Senator Trumbull, of Illinois, who, as 
Chairman of the Judiciary Committee, reported un- 
favorably upon the dismissal of Powell. He said, in 
part: 

‘‘His opinions are not my opinions, but he is 
entitled to his own opinions, and no man is to be 
expelled from this body because he disagrees with 
others in opinion.’’ 
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ESPERANTO, AN INSTRUMENT OF PEACE 


By GEORGE WINTHROP LEE 
President of the Boston Esperanto Society 





“Neither will they be persuaded, even though one rose 
from the dead.” 


ke would seem futile to use the stock arguments 
for Esperanto, or any other international lan- 


guage, when so much has already been written and 


the reasons are so obvious and the language proved 
so usable, when still the populace is not aroused and 
prejudice appears to reign fairly supreme. Accord- 
ingly I shall here attempt only to answer, in part, 
that familiar question of the great skeptical major- 
ity: How is Esperanto getting on? I say ‘‘in part’’ 
because, for the sake of simplicity and definite ex- 
ample, I here confine myself almost altogether to re- 
viewing the August issue of The British Esperantist 
(printed mostly in Esperanto), trusting that every 
sign of stability or progress suggested therein will 
be a sign of international brotherhood and therefore 
of interest to advocates of peace. 

Among the events chronicled are: The regular 
monthly divine service in Esperanto at Harecourt 
Chureh, Canonbury, London; the program for Au- 
gust of the London Club, which, like the majority of 
the more than 100 groups and societies affiliated to 
the British Esperanto Association, has an evening 
meeting every week; lectures recently given by the 
association secretary in eight different localities; re- 
port of lecture in Auckland, New Zealand, in which 
the speaker said that ‘‘the most striking proof of its 
international utility that the language had yet 
achieved was that during the war the Germans had 
considered it worth while to issue regularly, for the 
benefit of the neutral nations, an authorized Espe- 
ranto translation of their official war bulletins ;’’ the 
meeting of the ‘‘Federations of Lancashire and 
Cheshire and of Yorkshire,’’ at which it was re- 
solved that the British Esperanto Association ought 
not to have omitted its regular meeting this vear, for 
‘the present time is exceedingly opportune for call- 
ing the public’s attention to our movement;”’’ the 
agreement of the Elementary Education Subcommit- 
tee of Keighley ‘‘to permit the experiment of teach- 
ing Esperanto in one of the schools, subject to the 
approval of the chief inspector of the district,’’ a 
teacher to be supplied by the society; and likewise 
a note on Truro (Cornwall), viz: «At the School of 
Commeree, 5, Castle-st., Esperanto has been system- 
atically taught by the principal, Mr. Pentecost. 
After the autumn vacation Esperanto will be a com- 
pulsory subject all through the school.’’ Also it 


tells of a soldier, just returned after a furlough, in 
which he used Esperanto, not knowing any other 
language than that and English, and having a splen- 
did vacation by means of it. 

Then the Chronicle enumerates press notices in 
weeklies and monthlies since its last month’s ree- 
ord—38 in all. 


Likewise it records progress in 
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Southport, Finchley, Grimsby, Liverpool, and Wis- 
beach, and in three places it calls attention to the 
important ‘‘ Eccles Experiment,’’ the most successful 
teaching of Esperanto in the lower grade schools. 

In addition to the Chronicle there is a special arti- 
cle entitled ‘‘A eall to patriotism and prudence.’’ 
This deals with commerce after the war, and calls 
attention to man’s inconsistency, in accordance with 
the following translation: 

**If six merchants should wish to unite efforts to 
gain a common end for the good of all six, would 
they choose six different ways, each of them long, 
difficult and tedious, to attain that end, when one 
short, easy way would bring the same result? No? 
Why, then, learn Russian, French, Roumanian, Ital- 
ian, Portuguese, English, ete., languages for inter- 
national commerce when here, ready at hand, and 
being used throughout the world, is a simple, easily 
acquired, neutral, international language, Esperanto, 
which fulfills every requirement?’’ The article then 
goes on to note that long since the London Chamber 
of Commerce has put Esperanto on the same footing 
as Spanish, French and other languages in its exam- 
ination list, and that since 1906 lessons in Esperanto 
have been given in the commercial evening schools. 
Furthermore. that in the last commercial congress 
in Madrid, Esperanto was accepted as an interna- 
tional medium, while in Lishon a very important 
daily paper has its regular Esperanto heading, and 
the Esperanto Propaganda Committee in Portugal 
is now subsidized by the Lisbon Chamber of Com- 
merce and six other commercial and industrial asso- 
ciations. Each of these associations has written the 
Department of Industry in London to say that it 
fully approves of accepting Esperanto as a common 
commercial language, and similar letters have been 
sent from cities in France, Italy, Russia, and Spain. 

The article finally asks, ‘‘Why, then, do not the 
Entente Allies accept this great saving device?’’ and 
answers by saying, ‘‘Simply because the govern- 
ments do not act until the force of public opinion 
compels them. Therefore, with full confidence, we 
eall upon every good patriot, who wishes to look to 
the welfare of his country in peace the same as in 
war, to come and help in this cause, which is very, 
very important for the commercial and national life 
of the allied countries, and to do his best to influence 
publie opinion in this question of a common com- 
mercial language, in order that we may reap the full 
benefit of commerce between the allied countries after 
the war.” 

The same (August) number of the British Espe- 
rantist notes, as usual, books and magazines re- 
ceived—among the latter Esperanto journals pub- 
lished in France, Spain, Holland, Switzerland, China, 
Japan, and South America, while we know they are 
published elsewhere, too, not to mention Amerika 
Esperantisto (West Newton, Mass.). It also has an 
article on the Church Esperanto League, which is 
about to publish a new quarterly journal. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 
OF 


On an International Legis- 
lature (to enact International 
law and develop the Interna- 
tional Organization). 


On an International Court. 


On Jurisdiction of the Court. 








THE HAGUE CONFER- 
ENCES, 
1899 and 1907. 


The Third Peace Conference 
at the Hague was due in 1915. 
The hope was that these Con- 
ferences would meet at about 
eight-year intervals, upon the 
initiative or invitation of one 
of the Powers. 


A Court of Arbitral Justice, 
a project unanimously ap- 
proved at the second Hague 
Conference. An International 
Prize Court, approved and 
constituted at the 2d Hague 
Conference. 


All disputes voluntarily sub- 
mitted to it. 





THE AMERICAN PEACE 
SOCIETY, 
Founded 1815-1828. 


Third Hague Conference. 
Future regular periodical 
meetings of Conference. Ac- 
ceptance of principles of In- 
ternational Law as stated in 
Declaration adopted by the 
American Institute of Inter- 
national Law, January 6, 1916. 


A permanent Court created 
by a judicial union of all 
civilized nations. 


Justiciable Disputes. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
INTERNATIONAL LAW, 
Founded 1912. 
Recommendations of Havana. 





CENTRAL ORGANIZATION 
FOR A DURABLE 
PEACE. 

April, 1915. 


Third Hague Conference to 
which every country belonging 
to the society of nations is in- 
vited. Conferences’ should 
meet at regular stated periods. 
No single nation may assume 
a preponderating part. Ac- 
ceptance of principles of In- 
ternational Law, as stated in 
Declaration adopted by the 
American Institute of Inter- 
national Law, January 6, 1916. 


A Permanent Court created 
by a judicial union of the 
nations according to the plan 
of the Universal Posta! Union 
of 1908. 


Justiciable Disputes, i. ¢., 
differences involving law or 
equity. 





T 
The Hague Conference to be 
permanently organized and to 
“meet at regular intervals.” 


“A permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice.” 


All disputes to be settled by 
Court, or Council, or by Arbi- 
tration, 





THE WORLD’S COURT 
LEAGUE. 
May, 1915. 


A conference of the Great 
Powers, or the Third Hague 
Conference, with successive 
conferences meeting auto 
matically and _ frequently. 
Legislation adopted by a ma- 
jority vote, resulting in pro- 
gessive development of a body 
of International Law. 


An International Court of 
Justice, representing the na- 
tions of the world. 


Justiciable disputes. 





LEAGUE TO ENFORCE 
PEACE. 
June, 1915. 





Conference of the Members 
of the League, held from time 
to time. Each State holds a 
veto power over legislation. 


“From The World’s Court Magazine for July, 1917. Reprinted by permissiun of the author. 


A Judicial Tribunal. 


Justiciable Questions. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 








On Arbitration and Concilia- 
tion for non-justiciable dis- 
putes. 


On Sanctions. 
1. Scope. 2. Kinds. 


On International Executive. 





On Armaments. 











The Permanent Court of Ar- 
bitration, approved and consti- 
tuted by the first Hague Con- 
ference; Good Offices, Media- 
tion, Special Mediation, Inter- 
national Commissions of In- 
quiry. 


1. Purely voluntary for both 
arbitration and award. 

2. A national pledge, good 
faith, honor, national and in- 
ternational public opinion. 


Permanent administrative 
Council, established by first 
Hague Conference, consisting 
of the diplomatic corps ac- 
credited to the Government of 
the Netherlands, and doing its 
work through the Interna- 
tional Bureau at the Hague, 


Limitation recommended at 
first Conference, referred by 
the second Conference tc ‘he 
Governments for earnest 
study. 





The same as the Hague, plus 
An International Council of 
Conciliation. 


1 and 2 the same as The 
Hague. Nations shall be 
pledged to abide by the decis- 
ions of the Court. 


Permanent International 
body to call conferences and 
prepare programs. Perma- 
nent Committee of the Confer- 
ence to supervise ratifications 
of conventions and declara- 
tions. 





The same as the Hague, plus 
An International Council of 
Conciliation. 


1 and 2 the same as The 
Hague. Decisions of the Court 
shall be binding upon all par- 
ties to its creation. 


supervise ratifications of con- 
ventions and declarations, and 
to promote their observance. 


A committee Ad Interim to 








“In addition to the existent 
Hague Court of Arbitration, a 
permanent International Coun- 
cil of Investigation and Con- 
ciliation.” 


The same as the Hague, plus 
an International Council of 
Conciliation or Commissions 
of Inquiry. 








A Council of Conciliation. 





1. To compel the acceptance 
of decisions and awards. 

2. Concerted action, diplo- 
matic, economic or military, 
against any State resorting to 
warfare instead of to Court or 
Council. Parliamentary con- 
trol of foreign policy assured 
in each nation. 


Agreement to reduce arma- 
ments. To this end “right of 
capture shall be abolished and 
the freedom of the seas as- 
sured.” 








1 and 2 the same as the 
Hague. 


Permanent Continuation 


Committee of the Conference 


with such powers as the Con- 
ference may grant. 





1. Solely to prevent a resort 
to war until after an inquiry 
by the Council or hearing and 
judgment in the Court. 

2. The “joint” use of diplo- 
matic and economic pressure 
to compel the reference to 
Court or Council; and the 
joint use “forthwith” of mili- 
tary force against the nation 
that fights before referring. 
No pledge to enforce any de- 
cision or recommendation. 


Proposals to recommend a 


“Ministry” or Administrative 
Council, are now under con- 


sideration. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 
OF 


On an International Legis- 
lature (to enact International 
law and develop the Interna- 
tional Organization). 


On an International Court. 





On Jurisdiction of the Court. 








PRESIDENT WILSON’S 
PLAN. 
January 22, 1917. 


A League for Peace; A Con- 
cert of all nations on the basis 
of equality. 





THE GRAND DESIGN OF 
HENRY IV OF FRANCE. 


The work of the Duc de Sully. 
1603. 


Great General Council of The Great General Council, 
Commissioners of 15 Powers, with a system of minor coun- 
among whom Europe was. cils, from which appeals could 
divided. be made to the General Coun- 

cil. 


— 


All questions arising be- 
tween States. 





PLAN OF EMERIC CRUCE. 
1623. 


Congress of Ambassadors, The Congress of Ambassa- 
representing all nations, even dors; the representatives of 
China and the Indies, and disputant nations, pleading 
meeting perhaps in Venice. their cause, and the rest act- 

ing as judges. 


Any dispute between States. 





WILLIAM PENN’S PLAN. 
1693-1694, 


“General Dyet, Estates, or The Diet. 
Parliament,” meeting pet :odic- 


ally. 


All disputes not settled by 
Diplomacy. 





PLAN OF THE ABBE DE 
ST. PIERRE. 
1712-1743. 

Based on “The Grand Design.” 


Congress of Deputies, or The Senate. 
Senators, representing a union 

of European nations and pos- 

sibly Asiatic States also. Dep- 

uties to be chosen among men 

of pacific temperament. and to 

reside in a well-fortified place, 

called “The City of Peace.” 


Differences between States. 





J.J. ROUSSEAU. 
1761. 
Revision of St. Pierre’s Plan. 


A Permanent Diet, repre- 
senting an irrevocable alliance 
of States. 


The Diet, acting as a court. 


All Differences. 





ae 


RRA. 
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On Arbitration and Concilia- 
tion for non-justiciable dis- 
putes. 


On Sanctions. 
1. Scope. 2. Kinds. 


On Armaments, 








1. “To hold the world at 
peace” by a guaranteeing 
force so much greater than 
the force of any one nation or 
alliance, that no nation or 
alliance could withstand it; 
“a peace made secure by the 
organized major force of man- 
kind.” 

2. “There is only one sort of 
peace that the peoples of 
America could join in guaran- 
teeing,” and that is a peace 
embodying the democratic 
principles of the American 
Governments, “consistent with 
their political faith and prac- 
tical convictions” of the 
American peoples, 


Limitation of Armaments is 
“the most immediately and in- 
tensely practical question con- 
nected with the fortunes of 
nations and mankind.” 








Disputes over readjustment 
of European boundaries were 
to be settled by arbitration; 
likewise disputes over the 
election of monarchs of the 
Holy Roman Empire, the 
eligible list of arbitrators in- 
cluding the Pope and various 
sovereigns and _ republican 
magistracies. 


Decrees and decisions of the 
Council binding upon all and 
to be enforced by the military 
strength of each State in the 
Confederation. 


National forces intact for 
use of Confederation. 





Enforcement of decisions to 
be referred to the sovereigns 
represented in the Congress. 
Freedom of trade between na- 
tions suggested as an aid to 
peace. 


National forces intact, 





(Not suggested for the 
World, but used in Colonial 
Pennsylvania.) 


1. To enforce both arbitra- 
tion and the award. 

2. Consent of Sovereignties 
to the Diet, and, if necessary, 
“all the other Sovereignties 
United as One Strength,” i. e., 
the united military power of 
the Confederation. Expense 
of enforcement and damages 
for the party wronged might 
be exacted from the disobedi- 
ent State. 


Reduced (to national needs), 
and limited by the Diet if 
necessary. 





The Senate should act as a 
Tribunal of Arbitration. A 
provisional judgment might be 
given by majority vote, and 
after six months might be 
made definitive, by a three- 
fourths majority vote. One 
Committee of the Senate 
should be a Committee of 
Reconciliation. 


Decisions to be enforced, if 
not by sovereign against 
whom award was given, by the 
united forces of the Confeder- 
ation under a Generalissimo. 


National forces intact for 
use of Confederation. 


An Executive Council of five 
Senators with other commit- 
tees, 





The Diet, acting as a Tri- 
bunal of Arbitration. 


States exchange mutual 
guarantees of perpetuation of 
conditions then prevailing. A 
recalcitrant or hostile State to 
be outlawed, and by military 
power of other States, forced, 
if necessary, to repair wrongs 
and pay costs. 


National forces intact for 
use of Confederation. 
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On Arbitration and Concilia- 
tion for non-justiciable dis- 
putes. 


On Sanctions. 
1. Scope. 2. Kinds. 


On International Executive. 





On Armaments. 











Opinions of philosophers 
concerning possibility of pre- 
serving peace shall be consid- 
ered by States armed for war. 
(In second edition, 1796.) 


World citizenship advocated 
in addition to national citizen- 
ship, so as to promote freedom 
of travel and intercourse. 





Standing armies abolished. 





The Court of Nations. 


1. Advisory power .only. 


by 
and 


2. Enforcement only 
good-will of litigants 
power of public opinion. 


International use of armies 
and navies for police purposes 
not favored. 





1. To enforce enactments of 
Legislature and decrees of 
Court. 

2. Each State must provide 
prescribed number of men or 
amount of money as deter- 
mined by Legislature, 

An International force sent 
from separate States to Inter- 
national Capital is subject to 
order of President, and main- 
tained at International ex- 
pense. 

No State may declare war 
independently, or levy troops 
beyond fixed number, or inter- 
fere with duties of any mem- 
ber of Legislature or Court, 
without incurring status of 
international rebel. 


International Ministry—15 
members .(5 Senators and 10 
Deputies) chosen annually by 
their respective branches of 
Legislature. Each Great 
Power shall have at least one 
representative. The Ministry 
shall elect one of their num- 
ber President of International 
State and of Senate. If a 
Deputy, 
for life. His approval gives 
validity to enactments of 
Legislature. A measure twice 
vetoed may become law if ap- 
proved by majority of Minis- 
try. The seat of International 
Government is preferably Con- 
stantinople; otherwise the 
Canton of Geneva, made inter- 
national property. Time of 
annual meeting—Autumn. 


he becomes Senator. 


The States shall reduce 
“simultaneously and _ propor- 
tionally” their national forces 
to limit indicated by munici- 
pal needs, but preserving rela- 
tive power of each State un- 
changed. No separate State 
shall call out its additional in- 
ternational contingent, paid 
by itself, unless authorized by 
Legislature and duly notified 
by President. 





The Permanent Court of 
Arbitration; Good Offices and 
Mediation ; International Com- 
missions of Inquiry, occasional 
or permanent; an Interna- 
tional Council of Conciliation, 
eighty-three members chosen 
by States according to popula- 
tion, meeting in plenary or 
partial assemblies; conclu- 
sions binding when approved 
by seven-tenths of the States 
represented, and representing 
at least one-half the popula- 
tion of the globe. 


1. All conflicts between 
States shall be settled by the 
International Judicial organi- 
zation, 

2. First employ “indirect 
means of constraint,” all moral, 
political, and economic forces. 
If these fail, national armies 
and the international navy are 
“means of direct constraint.” 
No State may use physical 
force without consent of the 
other States. If a State is at- 
taced contrary to these regu- 
lations, the other States must 
help it in its defense. 


The existing Permanent 
Administrative Council at the 
Hague, with an International 
Permanent Secretary ; Admin- 
istrative Bureau(at Brussels) ; 
a Court Office; an Interna- 
tional Preparatory Committee 
of the Conference of the 
States; and a Financial Com- 
mittee. The Conference of 
States may set up a Council 
of Management in a weak and 
demoralized State which can- 
not maintain order. 


An International Naval and 
Military Committee to direct 
national armies and the inter- 
national fleet in “collective 
measures of constraint and 
defense.” This Committee 
controls all manufacture of 
arms and munitions of war 
needed by the States. Use of 
mines, submarine torpedoes, 
and poisonous or inflammable 
gases prohibited. 








THE PRINCIPLE OF FREE COOPERATION 
WITHOUT COMPROMISE 
By JULIA GRACE WALES 


A’ No time has it been more important than it is to- 
day that all peace forces should work together. Is 
it true that—as unkind rumor has it—the friends of 
peace are unable to keep the peace among themselves; 
that the League to Enforce Peace, for example, looks 
down with the superiority of conscious worldly wisdom 
upon radical pacifism; that the non-resistants, feeling 


themselves called to guard the pure essence of truth, 





have taken up an attitude little short of belligerent? 
What is the cause of this and is there any help for it? 


Whenever human beings have undertaken any work in 
the service of humanity, they have found the difficulties 
of the task itself speedily complicated by internal diffi- 


culties of organization and method. 
important task, adjustment is usually possible. 


In a small or un- 
The dif- 


ficulty increases in proportion as the task is great and 


the end vital. 


Even among people animated by the same 


high aim and ready to make great sacrifices for it, dif- 
ference of opinion as to method can sometimes result in 


complete disintegration of effort. 
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On aa International Legis- 
lature (to enact International 
law and develop the lnterna- 
tional Organization). 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
OF 


On an International Court. 


On Jurisdiction of the Court. 





IMMANUEL KANT. A Permanent International 
1795. Congress, representing a feder- 
ation of democratic States. 








WILLIAM LADD. A Congress of Nations. 
1840. 


A Court of Nations, two 
judges appointed by each gov- 
ernment represented in the 
Congress. 


Disputes to be settled by 
recourse to law. 


Cases brought by mutual 
consent. Court may propose 
offices of mediation. Court 
may propose to the Congress 
new principles of international 
legislation. 





International Legislature in 
two Houses, Senators chosen 
by central authority in each 
State serve for life without 
international salary. Depu- 
ties, chosen by national legis- 
latures, or by central author- 
ity, if no legislature exists. 
Each State pays Deputies and 
fixes term. Each great power 
sends three Senators and fif- 
teen Deputies. Representa- 
tion of smaller States based 
on population, area and volume 
of business, fixed by Great 
Powers. Representatives of 
bankrupt State may neither 
vote nor sit in Legislature. 


JAMES LORIMER. 
Institutes of the Law of 
Nations. 

1884. 


International Court in two 
branches, civil and criminal ; 
fourteen judges and a presi- 
dent, all appointed for life by 
International Ministry. Each 
Great Power shall have one 
representative. On civil side, 
judgment determined by a ma- 
jority of votes. 


Questions of public Interna- 
tional Law, depending on con- 
struction of treaties or acts of 
International Government and 
questions of private Interna- 
tional Law, appealed from 
State tribunal with sanction 
of Government of one contest- 
ant. Attorney-General, named 
by International Ministry, 
may institute civil suits in 
name of Government, and 
have charge of prosecutions 
for international crimes. If 
he refuses to prosecute, appeal 
may be taken to Ministry. 





A Conference of States, 
meeting automatically, at least 
once in two years on the 18th 
of May, probably at the Hague. 
Each State may cast one vote. 
Conventions adopted by a 
majority of States shall be- 
come valid as international 
law for those States. Dissent- 


HENRI LA FONTAINE. 
The Great Solution. 
1916. 


An International Court of 
Justice, consisting of fifteen 
judges and fifteen deputy 
judges, elected by the confer- 
ence of States from an eligible 
list of candidates nominated 
by at least five States. Not 
more than two of the thirty 
judges may belong to one 


A triple jurisdiction is recog- 
nized, “amicable, arbitral and 
contentious.” The Court shall 
settle all disputes referred to 
it by agreement. The Court is 
open to the States and to their 
citizens. The Court may 
recommend improvements in 
the international judicial or- 














ing States may afterwards nation. ganization for consideration 
signify their adhesion. by the Conference of States. 
Now the root of the difficulty is in the impossibility conviction. A, B, and C are three protestant churches 


of agreement on what constitute the “essentials” of a 
working basis. The radical and religious mind scorns 
compromise on conscientious grounds. The compromise 
of a principle is loss of strength. It means backing 
oneself by a weakened instead of a supreme moral law. 
On the other hand, there is strength in unity, and dog- 
matism is itself a weakness. How shall we decide as to 
what are the essentials without setting ourselves up as 
superior beings to judge finally of good and evil and to 
separate the sheep from the goats among our fellows? 

Let us take a simple illustration from churches, as 
presenting the most typical battlegrounds of dogmatic 


that undertake to reform the world. Each has its own 
elaborate definition of the “essentials of religion,” the 
effective working basis, a creed of many articles. A has 
thirty-nine articles, B twenty, C forty. Of these, fifteen 


articles are held in common. 
trine, endeavoring to convert eve 


Each propagates his doc- 
one else. A con- 


demns B and C as evil and as holding respectively five 


and twenty-five articles which are positive error. 


Con- 


sequently A not only attempts to advance itself, but to 


suppress B and C. 


In due time, however, the self- 


destructive effects of this policy become evident to A, 


B, and C. 


In order to contend with outside adverse 
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forces they are obliged to seek a basis of union. They 
re-examine their own and each other’s creeds in an effort 
to discover a minimum of essentials. The fifteen arti- 
cles on which they are agreed do not contain, however, 
the total essentials held by any one of them, and no one 
of them can concede his own essentials without treason 
to conviction. 

It would seem at first glance that the problem will be 
insoluble until the leveling process of long mental inter- 
course has much further modified individual opinions. 
In this pessimistic view, however, there is speedily found 
to be a fallacy. As has often been pointed out, it lies 
in the notion that the union to be sought is necessarily 
one involving an organization to fulfill all the functions 
of the original organizations, one which would permit 
the original organizations to pass out of existence with- 
out vital loss. This fallacious notion once removed, the 
way is, of course, open to an immediate solution of the 
problem in the principle of federation. According to 
this principle, at once unifying and free, A, B, and C 
can, while retaining each his individual creed and or- 
ganic identity, form also a new organization based on the 
fifteen common articles. Now it is to be observed that, 
while the new organization includes the old units so far 
as membership is concerned, yet the principles on which 
the new is based do not include all the principles of the 
smaller organizations. The fifteen common articles rep- 
resent not the Jeast common denominator of the prin- 
ciples of A, B, and C, but their highest common fac- 
tor—not the “minimum of essentials,” but the maxi- 
mum of agreement. Each of the inner organizations, 
moreover, remains free to hold and propagate its own 
private maximum of conviction. At the same time the 
three are able to cooperate organically to the extent that 
the common basis of fifteen articles will permit. Beyond 
this point they remain free to act independently, and 
they are under obligations to do so. 

But the relation of A, B, and C among themselves as 
units has meantime changed. It is no longer one of an- 
tagonism and the effort at mutual suppression, but one 
of respect and the recognition of mutual freedom. Each 
now holds his own view, not dogmatically as absolute 
truth, but practically and firmly as a working hypothesis. 
Each holds his mind open to the idea that the other may 
be right in part at least—may at least have something to 
contribute to the general progress. Each has come to 
feel that truth may be trusted in free competition with 
error, and that the best method of arriving at truth is to 
encourage every man to hold freely, firmly, clearly his 
own conviction and to work out his own salvation in his 
own way. 

Let us take another illustration. It is a common- 
place of internationalism that in the principle of a fed- 
eration that does not conflict with the autonomy of racial 
units, in the complex application of this principle per- 
haps to federations within federations, lies the best hope 
of solving the problem of nationality. Now it is worth 
while to note that the principle applies not only to polit- 
ical organization, but to some of those obstinate mental 
attitudes which render international political organiza- 
tion so difficult. 

It is, of course, obvious that in every racial unit there 
are profound attachments to language, laws, institutions, 
art, literature, localities, traditions, customs, associations 
which cannot be shared in the same degree by persons 
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who belong to other racial units and who, therefore, pos- 
sess a different equipment of memory and imagination. 
These attachments make up the character of the unit, 
without which it would be deprived of human depth and 
power and stability of consciousness. That the individ- 
ual should renounce such attachments would be spiritual 
expatriation and incalculable loss. It has been the judg- 
ment of the pacifist that there is danger, however, of 
allowing these racial attachments to become too powerful 
and profound. There are attachments, he contends, that 
are common to humanity. It is mainly upon these alone, 
he says, that we must build our corporate consciousness. 

Now it is our contention that the weak achievements 
of pacifism thus far have been largely due to precisely 
this effort to suppress the passion of national attach- 
ments and to render human relations artificially simple 
where they are naturally complex. The effort of the 
pacifist, as of every kind of reconstructive worker, should 
be not to destroy, but to fulfill, not to suppress a domi- 
nant characteristic until it assumes a correct propor- 
tion—that is retrogression, not progress—but to draw 
out other characteristics into a symmetrical development. 
There is no danger of our loving our families too much. 
There is a great danger of our loving our neighbors too 
little. And there is danger of our loving our families 
unintelligently, and forgetting that their welfare is de- 
pendent upon the welfare of the community as a whole, 
and that to wish a selfish happiness for them is to wish 
them no happiness at all. The patriot of the future will 
be loyal to a national ideal that will be essentially an 
ideal of national unselfishness, that is, of national co- 
operation in the life of the family of nations as a whole. 
His attachment to his own institutions will give him 
comprehension of and sympathy with the attachment of 
other men to institutions which are to him unfamiliar. 
As he values the freedom of his own national life, he 
will desire all nations to share that freedom equally. 
When world consciousness is sufficiently developed, every 
one will be unsatisfied in having any good thing that all 
cannot share. He who lives in a hundred men, in their 
energy, achievement, and happiness, is a hundred times 
as much alive as one who lives only in himself. Altru- 
ism, whether in individuals or nations, is only a question 
of the size of the self. The nation of the future will 
realize that its own welfare depends upon, is contained 
in, and contains the welfare of all. Hence there will be 
developed a new element in the complex of human rela- 
tions “the love of a people for people, of nation for na- 
tion, binding together the entire family of nations in 
universal brotherhood.” The true internationalism does 
not rest upon a compromise of national loyalties, but 
upon their union in a new synthesis large enough to ful- 
fill and perfect the profoundly enriching experiences of 
national life. 

Now, further, the principle of free cooperation can 
be applied and must be applied to the organization of all 
forces making for peace. 

The internationalist pursuing the ideal of the uni- 
versal brotherhood with his head in the clouds, only too 
often finds himself entangled in the mire of sectional 
controversy. If the religious idealist is finding his way 
out of the bitter irony of denominational warfare by 
way of the principle of federation, the internationalist 
can with advantage follow his example. How far any 
immediate further organization of peace societies can be 
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carried is a matter for investigation ; it is probable that 
our energy can go into some more productive kind of 
effort than that of the machinery of organization; but 
in any case there is everything to be said for free co- 
operation on all possible occasions and in every possible 
aspect of the work—free cooperation without compro- 
mise. Each new peace organization has its own essen- 
tial ideal, that for which it was founded, that which 
gives it a strength of its own, and without which it 
would be only a faint imitation of already existing socie- 
ties. To conserve that essential ideal is a prime duty. 
And it is not to be expected that other societies can 
immediately accept all the essentials of a new movement. 
Yet all other societies have their own inestimable contri- 
bution to make. That there should be free give and take 
among all sincere groups of workers, mutual respect on 
points of difference, willingness to unite where there 
can be union, and to allow each other freedom when 
there must be independent action—this is a prime essen- 
tial of progress in international propaganda. 

If we are indeed entering upon a new era of group 
relationships, in which rivalry is to be transformed into 
friendship, and in which mutual destruction and waste 
are to give place to mutual freedom and harmonious co- 
operation, it is natural to expect the peace organization 
to lead the way. There are, as we have seen, two ways 
of propaganda: one is to fight against error, with grave 
danger of mistaking friend for foe and wasting the moral 
energies of others, as well as our own, to strive to tear 
evil out by the roots, with danger that tares and wheat 
will be uprooted together. The other is to work for the 
good, to liberate the truth as we see it, to scatter it as 
seed on fruitful soil. 

Self-seeking, intrigue, distrust, secrecy, the warping 
of truth for special ends, a struggle for power, these are 
the methods of war. 

Freedom, democracy, openness, confidence, truth, co- 
operation, self-forgetfulness, these are the methods of 
peace. They apply to groups and individuals as well as 
to governments. If non-resistance is a sound principle, 
it must apply not only to international relations, but to 
propaganda. The non-resistant cannot consistently take 
a hostile attitude to those in authority over him. He 
must render unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s. 
While he is under obligation to express his own view 
clearly and to use his vote according to his conviction, 
he must bow to the will of the majority where group 
action is concerned, even though he be unable himself to 
take part in that action. He may offer no resistance 
save passive resistance, and that only when force is ex- 
erted to compel him to do what he judges to be for him- 
self wrong. 

But now can the principle be applied in any practical 
way to the sharp divergence of opinion between the non- 
resistants and the League to Enforce Peace? 

There is one aspect of this problem which it may be 
worth while to examine first of all in its most simple and 
abstract form. For the sake of clearness and brevity in 
discussion, let A, B, and C stand for three possible con- 
ditions or courses of action: 

Let A equal an actual bad condition. 

Let B equal a suggested better condition—a compro- 
mise course leading to positive improvement. 

Let C equal completely radical and ideal action. 
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What is the duty of the radical with respect to these 
three possibilities ? 

As between A and C or B and C he must, of course, 
decide for C. 

As between A and B it would seem to be obvious that 
he must decide for B. But here, strange to say, many 
radicals hesitate. And not infrequently a radical be- 
comes a reactionary by preferring a present evil to a 
partial improvement. 

In explaining his hesitation, the radical reasons thus: 
“B contains positive evil. I cannot advocate evil. 
Therefore I cannot advocate B as a course of action. I 
must throw all my energy into advocating C, though it 
be but a forlorn hope. Even if A and B are presented 
to me as the only practical alternatives, I cannot assume 
any responsibility with respect to them.” 

It is nevertheless obvious that in refusing to take 
action—for instance, in refusing to use his vote with 
regard to A and B—the radical is losing an opportunity 
to uphold good (the good in B which is not in A) and 
to prefer it to evil (the evil in A which is notin B). If 
there is on the whole any difference in moral value be- 
tween A and B, he cannot escape moral responsibility by 
being neutral between them. 

Our reactionary radical here contends that the contin- 
uance of the intolerable conditions A may lead speedily 
to the radical improvement C, whereas the compromise 
B may indefinitely postpone further progress. But is 
not this argument an appeal to opportunism? Does it 
not counsel doing greater evil that good may come? Is 
it not itself compromise with a bad condition? Whether 
or not such a position may in some cases be tenable on 
the ground of prudential considerations, of opportunism, 
of compromise itself, it surely cannot be defended on a 
ground of no compromise. Surely it is in opposition to 
a radicalism which lays down the unqualified principle: 
We will work for good; we will repudiate evil. Would 
the radical venture to advocate an actual step back in or- 
der the more speedily to attain the same good end? Is 
it working for good and repudiating evil to advocate 
deliberately remaining in the rear of any improvement 
which, in the evolution of group consciousness, has now 
become politically possible ? 

“But,” the reactionary radical may insist, “the choice 
is not confined to A and B;; it lies between A, B, and C. 
We repudiate both A and B. We advocate C.” 

In the case of having to vote for one of the three 
courses A, B, or C, it is impossible for the voter to 
express the whole truth of his position by the casting 
of a single ballot. He has reason to object to such a 
manner of voting, and to demand an opportunity to 
express precisely his preference for A over B and for B 
over A. Let us suppose, however, that so far as voting 
is concerned such an opportunity is denied. If there is 
a chance that C will win, the radical will vote for C. 
If it is fairly certain that C cannot in any case obtain 
a majority of votes, the duty of the radical is not so 
clear. In whichever way he votes he will have told only 
half the truth. In deciding whether he is morally bound 
to vote for C or for B he will have to consider whether 
he will regard his vote (1) as an instrument for decid- 
ing the practical issue between A and B, or (2) as an 
instrument for recording his own view and so helping to 
keep the ideal C before the world; he will have to con- 
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sider the relative value of his vote in these two func- 
tions. 

In propaganda, however, in such matters as cooperat- 
ing with organizations, signing petitions, using his influ- 
ence in writing, and in public and private speech, the 
radical is faced with no such dilemma, because he is at 
liberty to express both his advocacy of C and his prefer- 
ence for B as opposed to A. And here, it seems to us, his 
obligation is clear. If B is before the public as a prac- 
tical measure, he cannot escape the responsibility of say- 
ing that he prefers B to A, that any progress is better 
than no progress, though neither can he escape the re- 
sponsibility of pointing to C as the ultimate ideal. 

As regards the problem of the Peace League, if even a 
very imperfect beginning of international organization 
can be substituted for the present anarchy, it would seem 
that even the most radical non-resistant must enthusias- 
tically support the change. But such support need not 
interfere with his continued advocacy of world disarm- 
ament and a fuller form of federation. 

We suggest that one who feels conscientious difficulty 
in, for instance, signing a petition for the Peace League, 
could meet the difficulty by appending with his signa- 
ture an explicit statement that, while he is opposed to 
armament of any kind, and to the entrance of any coun- 
try into war, while he as an individual cannot give mili- 
tary service, yet he believes that reduction of armaments 
is better than large armaments; that the beginning of 
organization is better than anarchv; that to be prepared 
to use force in defense of world order is better than to 
be prepared to use force in a selfish national interest ; 
that to those provisions of the proposed league that have 
not to do with the use of force he gives his unqualified 
assent, and that as between the present condition and 
the proposed league, he hopes to see the latter prevail. 

It is the theory of the radical that it is always worth 
while to work immediately for the ideal; that only so 
can that ideal be kept before the minds of men; that 
only so can our spirit be kept true to that ideal; but we 
are unable to see any conflict of principle between this 
radicalism and the contention of the practical progressive 
that we must seize every particle of improvement as fast 
as we can get it. 


HOW A NATION MAY ENDURE 


By REMBERT G. SMITH, D. D. 


IsTorY records the rise and fall of many nations 

and no great nation has survived for many cen- 
turies, except it be China. The cause of the fall of 
nations has been investigated by many students, and 
a few of them are quite confident that they know 
why nations decline and fall. Mr. Roosevelt has re- 
cently declared, ‘‘The curse of every ancient civili- 
zation was that in the end its men became unable to 
fight. Materialism, luxury, safety, even sometimes 
an almost modern sentimentality, weakened the fibre 
of each civilized race in turn; each became in the 
end a nation of pacifists, and then each was trodden 
under foot by some ruder people that had kept virile 
fighting power, the lack of which makes all other 
virtues useless and sometimes even harmful.’’ This 





theory was elaborated in the address made by Mr. 
Roosevelt at Berlin when he was making his world 
tour. He spoke on the subject of ‘‘The Biological 
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Analogies of History.’’ The contention made in that 
address was that, as that animal type survives which 
by its superior strength overcomes other types, so 
that nation will survive which has the greatest power 
and proneness to fight. This theory is but the ex- 
tension of the teachings of Darwin and Haeckel to 
the problems of political philosophy and an echo of 
Napoleon’s gloomy dictum that God is always on 
the side of the heaviest artillery. 

The theory that the inclination and the ability to 
fight are the guarantees of national existence should 
receive the most serious attention at this time by 
the people of the United States. The historical facts 
upon which it is based should be earefully examined. 
When they are casually examined it would seem to be 
useless to hope for the endurance of nations, since 
they seem, like individuals, to be under the law of 
mortality. A deeper study. however, will lead to the 
belief that there is nothing inherently impossible in 
the conception of national endurance. 

History clearly and repeatedly demonstrates that 
the nation that takes the sword for conquest perishes 
by the sword. Such brought about the destruction 
of Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, Persia, ancient Greece 
and Rome. The prime eause of their downfall has 
always been the instinct or the desire to conquer. 
Nations have, in seeking to gratify this imperialistic 
ambition, waged wars of conquest and when they 
have been successful they have come into vast wealth 
from the robbery of the subjugated peoples. The 
wealth thus gained has been used in supplying them- 
selves with the luxuries of life, and so they have be- 
come flabby and lethargic. While these processes 
of internal decay have been going on other nations, 
sometimes moved by eovetousness and sometimes by 
a spirit of hatred and revenge, engendered by the 
wrongs inflicted upon them, have made successful 
war upon their former conquerors. 

It is true these conquests were made possible be- 
cause the nations had lost their military prowess, but 
it must not be forgotten this loss of prowess came 
indirectly from the military successes of the nation. 
The conquests of other peoples became the source 
of wealth and luxury, and these destroyed the na- 
tion. If history teaches anything so clearly that 
he who runs may read it, it is that militarism con- 
tains the seed of national decline and death. It is 
impossible to preserve the pristine virtues of self- 
sacrifice and endurance in a nation that achieves 
large military successes. Only in the territory 
of the ideal may we hope to find the laws of 
national endurance. The most. momentous question 
at the present time, not only for this nation. but for 
all nations, is this: Shall Columbia become the Co- 
lumbus of the nations, and find the way across an 
uncharted ocean to a new continent of national hopes 
and ideals? It is true that we should never forget 
or ignore the lessons of the past, but when those 
lessons do not contain the truth which is needed, then 
the wise men or the wise nations will launch fear- 
lessly forth upon untried seas. Faith is the condi- 
tion not only of individual moral progress, but of 
national welfare and development. What, then, are 
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the laws with which conformity will insure to the 
nation continuity of life? 

It would appear clear that the first of these laws 
is the law of self-defense. Whatever may be true of 
the future, at the present time it is necessary for a 
nation to provide for its self-protection from foes. 
Nor can this protection be afforded without the use 
of force, although the sole reliance upon force for 
the preservation of the people in their national in- 
tegrity will not accomplish the desired end. The 
nation which would endure must be willing to de- 
fend itself by the use of force and at the same time 
it must be the resolute purpose of the nation not to 
use force for conquest. Perhaps one of the most 
difficult of all tasks is to create a military force suf- 
ficient for self-defense without at the same time 
arousing and developing in a people the spirit of 
conquest. The insidious transformation of the legiti- 
mate desire to defend into the desire to conquer has 
been the beginning of the end of every great military 
nation of the past. Nor should we foolishly suppose 
that we have no danger of this kind. The United 
States is the wealthiest of all modern nations, with 
natural resources of vast extent still to be developed. 
No other nation has the same number of efficient in- 
ventors or the same vast industrial equipment, which 
resources can readily be turned into the production 
of military instruments. The duty devolving upon 
the Americans to prepare for their own self-defense 
by the creating of coast defenses and a sufficiently 
large army and navy is recognized by practically 
every citizen awake to world conditions. The crucial 
test will come as to whether we ean thus provide for 
self-defense, keeping before us no other purpose than 
that of warranted self-protection against the ag- 
gressions of any nation which might come against us. 

The second law for national endurance is the law 
of good-will towards other nations. This good-will, 
too, must be expressed in good deeds to them. Be- 
nevolence towards other nations and _ beneficence 
towards them exercised by the United States would 
do more to guarantee the life of this great nation 
than any other vast influences. Nor should it be 
impossible that these exist in our ideals and in our 
conduct towards other nations. It has been pointed 
out by President Wilson himself that there is a 
difference between the Government of Germany and 
the people of Germany, and that many of the atroci- 
ties of the present war are not chargeable to the 
German people, but to the German leaders. Why, 
then, should a great democratic people cherish re- 
sentment against another nation because they suffer 
the unfortunate conditions of autocratic rule? Ed- 
mund Burke has well said that ‘‘it is unjust to bring 
an indictment against a whole people.’’ and so, de- 
spite the injuries which we have already received 
from some of the warring nations, it would be pos- 
sible for us, in the patience of knowledge and seli- 
control, to differentiate between governmental agen- 
cies and the people, who are frequently not correctly 
represented by these agencies. We must not forget 
that the evolution of democracy is a slow evolution, 
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and that autocracy and oligarchy die away with dis- 
couraging tardiness. No other nation has ever been 
so well constituted for the appreciation of the great 
virtues of its fellow nations as is the United States. 
Within its citizenship are included men out of well- 
nigh every nation under the sun. The frayed-out 
ends of the earth are within our grasp, and are to be 
woven into the fabric of this nation, which is not 
made but which is in the making. 

But it is necessary not only that a nation which 
would endure have benevolence of spirit towards 
other nations, but it must also manifest this benevo- 
lence in beneficence. The good-will must produce 
good deeds. Charity must issue forth into active 
helpfulness. We must not merely pity the hungry 
millions of Belgians—we must feed them. As to 
this there is much cause for hope in the recent his- 
tory of our Government. The remission to the Chi- 
nese Government of the Boxer indemnity, the send- 
ing of vast supplies of food to India and Russia in 
times of famine, as well as the large amount of real 
work which has been done during the present war, 
have indicated the practical willingness of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to help nations in their 
times of need. After the conclusion of the present 
war great opportunities to help the other nations of 
the earth will be presented to the United States. We 
are already spending billions of dollars in the war 
into which we have entered, but after it we will still 
be able to spend more to help the stricken people 
of Europe to rebuild their civilization. Nor should 
we confine this help to the nations to which we ma) 
be partial, but it should be extended to all those who 
have need. It is true that if the United States should 
enter upon a large program of beneficence to the 
war-devastated nations of Europe this wou!d be an 
innovation in internationalism. History has no ree- 
ord of any such activities, and vet the doing of these 
deeds of helpfulness would more speedily insure the 
safety of our own nation than anything else. 

It has been said that there is no such thing as 
national Christianity or morality, but that such may 
be a possibility of the future all should hope. It is 
practicable not only for the individual to overcome 
evil with good, but the nation also can accomplish 
this peaceable victory. The time should speedily 
come when it will be admitted that national selfish- 
ness is not only culpable from a moral standpoint, 
but foolish from a politica] standpoint. Thomas 
Carlyle has said that when two strangers meet for 
the first time the question which they instinctively 
ask is ‘‘Can I kill vou, or can you kill me?’’ and it 
must be admitted by candid students of history that 
nations have asked themselves no question so con- 
stantly as ‘‘Can I destroy the other nation, or can 
it destroy me?’’ It is high time that another ques 


tion be the uppermost one in the heart and mind of 
the nations, and that question is ‘‘How can I most 
help the other nations of the earth?’’ 

It will, of course, be argued by many that the pro- 
posal that the United States enter upon a program 
of practical helpfulness to the other nations of the 
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earth is ridiculously visionary. It will be said we 
have our own creeks to drain, our own post-offices 
to build, our own deserts to irrigate, our own Pan- 
ama Canal to defend, and a vast number of other en- 
terprises to support, and that we can best leave 
other nations to work out their own material salva- 
tion. It is a reasonable contention, however, that 
in the long run a policy of practical helpfulness to 
the other nations of the earth will be financially 
profitable to the United States. Helping other na- 
tions is not only the duty of the Government of the 
United States, as representing the sentiment of this 
great Christian people, but it is the best way by 
which we may surround ourselves with the invisible 
but invincible bulwarks of national safety. It has 
long been felt by reverent students of history for 
the last five hundred years that God has raised up 
the nation of the United States for a rare purpose. 
A great poet has even dared to say that here on 
these western shores God is making His last experi- 
ment in His effort to save the race. This experiment 
ean succeed only if the people of the United States 
shall be willing in the day of God’s power to be used 
as a great prophetic nation. Nor should we speak 
for God merely in the creeds which we utter, but we 
should utter forth His will in language which none 
can misunderstand in the daring deeds of a new min- 
istry of unselfish service to all the nations of the 
earth. 





BRIEF PEACE NOTES 


. The Liberty Loan Bureau issues the following 
from the Treasury Department :* 


Cost to United States of Former Wars. 


WAR OF 1812 WITH GREAT BRITAIN, FROM JUNE 18, 1812, To 
FEBRUARY 17, 1815. 


Year Total. War. Navy. 
NS £55 nedw wea $20,280,000 $11,817,000 $3,959,000 
St pads bos ae :0-0 31,681,000 19,652,000 6,446,000 
DCS oasaceeense 34,720,000 20,350,000 7,311,000 
Ree 32,943,000 14,794,000 8,660,000 

WAR WITH MEXICO, FROM APRIL 24, 1846, To JULy 4, 1848. 
0 eee $27,261,000 $10,413,000 $6,455,000 
SESS RR 54,920,000 35,840,000 7,900,000 
eee RS 47,618,000 27,688,000 9,408,000 
Be Asceevedecead 43,499,000 14,558,000 9,786,000 

CIVIL WAR, FROM 1861 To 1865. 

ere $63,201,000 $16,472,000 $11.514,000 
re 66,650,000 23,001,000 12,387,000 
0 eee 69,569,000 389,173,000 42,640,000 
RE ee 718,733,000 603,314,000- 63,261,000 
MODE Screen secave 864,968,000 690,391,000 85,705,000 
SE re ree 1,295,099,000  1,030,690,000 122,617,000 


SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR, FROM APRIL 21, 1898, To pEc. 10, 1898. 


BOOT cs ccccevcces $365,774,000 $48,950,000 $34,561,000 
TBOB. 0. cevccccvce 443,368,000 91,992,000 58,823,000 
TBOD. ..ccccscccce 605,071,000 229,841,000 63,942,000 
TODD .:ccccesccesics 487,713,000 134,774,000 55,953,000 





* The sum of the expenditures of the Army and Navy do not 
equal the total given. The difference was used for other 


Government expenses connected with the war. 
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Cost of Present European War to August 1, 1917. 


ENTENTE ALLIES. 

















Present 
Expenditures. Aggregate. daily. 

United Kingdom ............... $26,705,000,000 $25,000,000 
MUD 5005 o5e0bs necnauneeanhe 16,530,000,000 18,500,000 
ON RIE ORE EER rE 14,250,000,000 15,000,000 
I ac dices bid se Mama aa lia 5,050,000,000 7,000,000 
errr eer ee 1,629,000,000 19,100,000 
Se GE. ciwnccadecseana ees 3,250,000,000 5,000,000 
NN a cin, sng ones aoa e aii 67,414,000,000 99,600,000 

Less advances to their allies and 
IND 6 5. sais sb vawn cae owen 7,992,500,000 22,900,000 
Pe WORE oo. ck sicesancwecas 59,421,500,000 76,700,000 

TEUTONIC ALLIANCE. 

NS OEE CO OE ee $19,750,000,000 $25,000,000 
BUBTIA-TIURSALY coc cccecccases 9,700,000,000 13,000,000 
Bulgaria and Turkey........... 1,450,000,000 2,000,000 
ee ee ee 30,900,000,000 40,000,000 

Less advances to their allies and 
CI 5 co hice ectsvsecstsas 600,000,000 .......+. * 
Se 30,300,000,000 40,000,000 

GRAND TOTAL. 
Entente allies ...cccccccosccves $59,421,500,000 $76,700,000 
Mertonic AES .....crcccvcesesees 30,300,000,000 40,000,000 
89,721,500,000 116,700,000 
The Cost of Former Wars to Other Nations. 

Dates. Countries engaged. Cost. 
1793-1815. England and France.......--++- $6,250,000,000 
1812-1815. France and Russia........++++- ee 

1828. Russia and Turkey......--.++++- 100,000, 
1830-1840. Spain and Portugal (civil war). 250,000,000 
1830-1847. France and Algeria.........-+-- pone 

1848. Revolts in Burope.........+-+++- eee 

England .....-.sccsscssccocece hha need 
rere eee 332,000, 

1854-1856. 4 Sardinia and Turkey..........- 128,000,000 

pe, Ee ree verre rire ee 68,600,000 

Ee coca deaen eat teusawes 800,000,000 

FYance ...cccccccccccccccccces 75,000,000 

1859, 4 AUStFin ...ccccccccccccccccccce poet 
WOON ccc ccc nossvensicssncennes 51,000, 

1864. Denmark, Prussia, and Austria.. 36,000,000 

1866. Prussia and Austria............ 330,000,000 
1864-1870. Brazil, Argentina, and Paraguay 240,000,000 
1865-1866. France and Mexico...........+.+- 65,000,000 

70-1871 BOOUAOTET 00.00.00 600 vesesenseses 954,400,006 

SP SNS oc conse kataasoer basse 1,580,000,000 

CEN cecebesweveses Caseaesee 806,547,489 
camtomeug  SiRacatietenqqemet 403,273,745 
1900-1901. Transvaal Republic and England 1,000,100,000 
1904-1905. Russia and Japan........-+.+.+. 2,500,000,000 
Expense of wars, 1793-1860. .......--++++e0- $9,243,225 ,000 
Expense of wars, 1861-1910...........-+0-+- 14,080,321,240 
OE ica nicnesesdeenasenoyentecnes ee 23,323,546,240 

The cost of the Balkan wars........-seseee. 1,264,000,000 


. . The unification of American public opinion in the 
war is the object of an organization formed under the 
name, The League for National Unity. The chairman 
of the league is Theodore N. Vail, president of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company. The 
vice-chairmen are Samuel Gompers, president of the 
American Federation of Labor; George A. Barrett, pres- 
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ident of the Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative 
Union in America, and George Pope, president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers. The director is 
Ralph M. Easley, chairman of the National Civic Feder- 
ation, and the secretary is D. L. Cease, editor of the 
Railway Trainmen’s Journal. The object of the league 
is stated as follows: 

To create a medium through which the loyal Americans of 
all classes, sections, creeds, and parties can give expression 
to the fundamental purpose of the United States to carry on 
to a successful conclusion this new war for the independence 


of America, and the preservation of democratic institutions 
and the vindication of the basic principles of humanity. 


The silence of all pacifists without discrimination 
is desired by at least two prominent citizens—Mr. Mc- 
Adoo, Secretary of the Treasury, and Charles Edward 
Russell, one-time Socialist, and a member of the Root 
mission to Russia. Mr. Russell, at a labor loyalty mass 
meeting in New York recently, declared that stop-the- 
war pacifism might plunge the United States into a five- 
years’ war and cost upwards of two million of American 
lives, through producing Russian distrust of America 
and thereby weakening the morale of the Russian army. 
If this took place, Mr. Russell said, the Galician lines 
would break and the Germans would capture Moscow, 
thus bringing about the disintegration of Russia and en- 
abling the Germans to increase their forces on the west- 
ern front. In the course of Secretary McAdoo’s address 
he said: 

America intends that those well-meaning but misguided 
people who talk inopportunely of peace, when there can be 
no peace until the cancer which has rotted civilization in Eu- 
rope is extinguished and destroyed forever, shall be silenced. 
I want to say here and now, and with due deliberation, that 
every pacifist speech in this country made at this inoppor- 
tune and improper time is, in effect, traitorous. More than 
that, it means the needless sacrifice of many more American 
soldiers upon the battlefields and the expenditure of much 
more American treasure. Every such speech is an encour- 
agement to the Kaiser to fight harder and longer, and that 
means more American boys uselessly killed. 


. To educate a rising generation that will know 
better than its predecessors how to conduct the business 
of living is the present plan of the Food Administrator 
and of United States Commissioner of Education P. P. 
Claxton, who are working together, at the instance of 
President Wilson, to outline a course of lesson leaflets 
for school children to aid in their study of community 
and national problems. The leaflets, it is said, will be 
graded for school children of different ages, and will be 
appropriate for classes in English, geography, history, 
civics or current topics. Prof. Charles H. Judd has been 
chosen as editor, and it is his purpose, according to The 
Official Bulletin for October 13, by beginning with the 
simple relations and processes of the home to develop out- 
ward from that familiar center to wider fields of useful- 
ness in which pupils have at present little instruction. 
The first four leaflets, treating of the immediate condi- 
tions brought about by the war, will explain what the war 
has used up, what the war prevents men from producing, 
new needs that have grown out of the war, and how these 
needs are being met by invention and otherwise. Each 
pupil will, in all, receive 256 pages of reading matter at 
a cost of eight cents, and teachers will have available 
leaflets for all three grades, totalling 768 pages, for 
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twenty-four cents. Efforts are being made to interest edu- 
cators throughout the country in these leaflets. 

‘ The Academy of Political Science in the city 
of New York announces that, so gratifying were the re- 


sults of the National Conference on the Foreign Rela- 
tions of the United States, held at Long Beach, N. Y., 


in May, that the Academy has decided to devote its No- 
vember meeting to the same discussion. This will be 
held in New York city at a date soon to be announced. 
The proceedings of the spring meeting have now been 
issued in two volumes, the first comprising the Demo- 
cratic Ideal in World Organization and Future Pan 
American Relations; the second, Future Relations with 
the Far East and Investments and Concessions as Causes 
of International Conflict. 


In a recent bulletin the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America calls attention to the 
need for Federal provision for army chaplains in suffi- 
cient numbers to minister to the spiritual needs of the 
new army. By the present law one chaplain is appointed 
to each regiment. This, when the law was originally 
passed, provided one chaplain for each twelve hundred 
men, but the new regiments, reorganized to harmonize 
with European standards, now number thirty-six hun- 
dred men. Just preceding adjournment the Senate 
passed a bill providing one chaplain for each twelve hun- 
dred men, but too late for the House committee to act. 
“So the matter stands, and legislation must wait till De- 
cember,” says the bulletin. “Our Christian people 
should make their opinion known. The new law is neces- 
sary if the religious needs of the army are to be met.” 


Congress has been offered three alluring oppor- 
tunities to go sight-seeing for the benefit of the nation. 
Plans for one of these privately conducted tours are, it is 
said, being made by Jonah Kuhio Kalanianaole, the dele- 
gate to Congress from Hawaii. It is his desire to bring 
Congressmen to Hawaii during the month of November, 
with a view of revealing to them the favorable features 
of recent progress in the Hawaiian Islands, upon which, 
during the next few years, several millions, if not bil- 
lions, “of dollars will be spent for war purposes. The 
other two offers for foreign travel are from Europe. ‘The 
Allies have invited the United States formally and offi- 
cially to participate in the next Inter-allied Parliament. 
In addition to this, Great Britain has expressed the de- 
sire, less formally, for a Congressional Committee to 
visit Europe as the guests of Great Britain. 


. Rebuke to the Kaiser’s inclination to refer to the 
German Empire by the first personal pronoun is uttered 
by the Munich Post. This paper, according to Swiss 
dispatches, deplores the fact that the Kaiser should rep- 
resent himself as the personification of Germany’s hope 
and purpose, as evidenced in his reply to Pope Benedict. 
“During the twenty-eight years of his reign,” says this 
paper, “he has made utterances extremely “disc oncerting 
to foreign nations, and, thanks to the small cleverness 
shown in the composition of the note, it is tolerably cer- 
tain that the foreign governments will dwell upon these 
utterances.” Deploring also the fact that men in high 
position have lately agitated against peace, for which 
they have been thanked by the All- -highest, the Post says: 
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“We can be calm despite all the war-lusting dukes, grand 
admirals, burgomasters, privy councillors, ferocious pro- 
fessors, and other colleagues of Count zu von Reventlow. 
The coming of peace cannot be much longer delayed.” 


, The exemptions under the Canadian Military 
Service Act will bear comparison with that of our own 
act. They are as follows: 


(1) Importance of continuing employment for which ap- 
plicant for exemption is specially qualified. 

(2) Importance of continuing education or training. 

(3) Serious hardship owing to exceptional financial obli- 
gations. 

(4) Serious hardship owing to exceptional business obli- 
gations. 

(5) Serious hardship owing to exceptional domestic posi- 
tion. 

(6) Ill-health or infirmity. 

(7) Adherence to religious denomination of which the 
articles of faith forbid combatant service. 


The program of the New National Party, launched 
recently in Chicago by members of the prohibitionist, 
socialist, progressive, and single-tax parties, contains a 
plank in the shape of a war resolution, which is said to 
have been written mainly by John Spargo, head of the 
Social Democratic group. This reads, in part, as fol- 
lows: 


We deplore any tendency on the part of any public official, 
municipal, State, or national, to resort to the undemocratic 
policy of the suppression of'all manifestations of dissent or 
criticism of the conduct of the war, and we appeal in all con- 
fidence to President Wilson to exert his influence imme- 
diately toward the preservation in this time of crisis of these 
fundamental civil liberties. 

While fully conscious of the fact that in this critical 
period of history, restrictions of civil liberties which in times 
of peace would be intolerable, must be borne in the interest 
of the national cause, nevertheless, we believe that the ut- 
most freedom of assembly, discussion, and publication con- 
sistent with national safety should be permitted. In especial 
we believe that the free discussion of the war policies of the 
nation and the terms upon which peace should be attained 
shall be encouraged. 

Possibly pro-German propaganda will be carried on under 
the guise of discussing peace terms, but that must not be 
used as a pretext for the suppression of a free discussion of 
peace terms, since in this way alone can the American people 
be educated on international questions, so as to create an 
intelligent public opinion between now and the close of the 
war. 

We strongly urge that the unlimited power of censorship 
now reposed in the Postmaster General should be abolished, 
and he replaced by a national council of censorship upon 
which the various social reform and labor movements of 
the country shall be adequately represented. 


. .. Answering the recent utterances of Admiral von 
Tirpitz to the effect that “it is not wrong, but right, that 
has been done to Belgium,” Viscount Milner, Minister 
without portfolio in the British War Council, recently 
remarked before the American Luncheon Club, in Lon- 
don, that the present world situation is one in which the 
two opposite forces are, on the one hand, German lust for 
power, and, on the other, an awakening conscience on 
the part of the rest of the world. Speaking further, 
Viscount Milner said: 

In the contest between German aggressiveness, naked and 
unashamed, with unbridled lust for power, on one side, and 
the awakened conscience of the rest of the world on the 


other, there can be but one war aim for us. Our war aim 
is this: that the kind of “justice” which Germany meted out 
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to Belgium shall in the future be impossible on this earth. 
In the face of that war aim nothing else matters. 

Germany’s profound moral isolation is beginning to tell on 
her people. Pin your faith as much as you like to blood and 
iron, there are material as well as moral disadvantages for 
those who have fallen outside the pale of the civilized com- 
munity and have forfeited the respect of civilized peoples. 
For a nation which has taken so large a part in human in- 
tercourse and held so high a place in human advancement, 
this is no light matter. There are signs that this aspect is 
beginning to weigh on the minds and depress the spirits of 
the German people. That is why a new party has been 
called into being in Germany to revive the waning spirit and 
preach anew the doctrine that might is right. 


. Accepting the office of honorary chairman of the 
League for National Unity, Cardinal Gibbons recently 
wrote to President Wilson stating that he is trying to 
persuade all Americans that they can do the greatest 
good to themselves and their country by a cheerful and 
generous performance of their duty as it is pointed out 
to them by lawfully constituted authority. Mr. Wilson 
replied, thanking the Cardinal for accepting the post. 
The Cardinal’s letter and the President’s reply follow: 


In these days of the gravest problems which have ever 
weighed upon our American Government, our thoughts go 
out to the Chief Executive, warmed by a heartfelt sympathy 
for the heavy burdens of office which be must bear, and 
freighted with the unwavering determination of loyal citi- 
zens to stand by him in his every effort to bring success to 
our arms and to achieve those ideals of justice and humanity 
which compelled our entrance into the war. 

Guided as we are, by the sublime teachings of Christian- 
ity, we have no other course open to us but that of obedience 
and devotion to our country. 

In a word, we have been exerting our every effort, and will, 
continue to do so, to persuade all Americans that they can 
do the greatest good to themselves and their country by a 
cheerful and generous performance of their duty, as it is 
pointed out to them by lawfully constituted authority. 


My Dear CARDINAL GIBBONS: May I not express my very 
deep and sincere appreciation of your letter of October 6? It 
has brought me cheer and reassurance, and I want you to 
know how muck I appreciate your own action in consenting 
to preside over the important and influential group of men 
and women who have so generously undertaken to support 
the administration in its efforts to make the whole character 
and purpose of this war and of the Government of the United 
States in the prosecution of it clear to the whole people. 


The recently published report of the organizing 
committee of the Stockholm Conference expresses the 
hope of Russian unity in defense of its democracy and 
the desire that German and Austrian Socialists will 
protest energetically against tactics tending to weaken 
the revolution and to make Germany an accomplice of 
the counter-revolution. It declares that the working 
class the world over desires the present to be the final 
war and that all the nations may become democratized, 
so that by guarantees of right and of arbitration a dis- 
armed and pacific world and a Europe of democracy and 
true liberty may be created. 


According to dispatches from Budapest, Hunga- 
rian Roman Catholics are organizing a great peace move- 
ment, of which the first conference was held in Budapest 
on September 23, under the leadership of the Hungarian 
Prince Primate, Dr. Czernoch, and Herr Erzberger. 


... A Hearst editorial appearing recently in the New 
York American contained the following two paragraphs : 
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The attitude assumed by the Central Empires is a great 
triumph for President Wilson. It is clear that he will have 
little difficulty in negotiating a peace with Germany that 
will raise his personal prestige to an enormous height, that 
will meet the approval of the vast majority of his country- 
men, and that will practically end militarism and make the 
world safe indeed for democracy. 

The delicate question now is whether the President can 
bring England around to the acceptance of a reasonable 
peace upon American terms, or whether that government 
will stubbornly insist on a peace upon English terms. 


Commenting upon the similarities between the utter- 
ances of William Hearst and Wilhelm Hohenzollern, the 
New York Tribune says: 

Again and again the effort will be made to establish the 
idea that England is the sole obstacle to peace and to a just 
peace. They will fail, as this has failed, and as all of Mr. 
Hearst’s campaigns have failed, because the American peo- 
ple are day by day seeing the issue more clearly and becom- 
ing less and less liable to be tricked, deceived, duped, either 
by Wilhelmstrasse, or William Street; either by German 
purposes spoken in American newspapers or proclaimed in 
Berlin in the unmistakable accent of German statesmen. We 
are getting so we can recognize an enemy when we see one, 
and in due course of time we shall be able to dispose of the 
enemy at home as well as the enemy abroad. 


Eulogizing William McKinley, at the dedication 
of the memorial building and monument erected to the 
memory of the murdered President at Niles, Ohio, Wil- 
liam H. Taft declared that Mr. McKinley was one of the 
first to see the duty of the United States to assume a re- 
sponsible place in the society of nations, and that with 
him began a new era in the life of the United States. 
He said: 

In Washington’s day we were but four millions of people 
on the eastern seaboard, five times as far from Europe as we 
are today in speed of transportation. Now we have instant 
communication of intelligence. We area continent wide, with 
a great Pacific coast. The day of isolation is past. This is 
what McKinley saw. This is what has brought us into the 
war. This is what has made it necessary for us to win the 
war as an ally of the democracies of the world, to make, in 
President Wilson’s words, “The world safe for democracy.” 


. . . A manifesto has been issued by the new provisional 
government of Russia whereby Finland is granted the 
right to settle certain questions which formerly would 
have been settled by the Grand Duke of Finland. The 
list of questions does not include the right to summon or 
dissolve the Diet, discussion of the budget appointment 
of a governor-general, or similar powers. 


... A party of American business men from New 
York, Chicago, St. Louis, Baltimore, and other cities 
began a trip into Mexico on September 25, with the pur- 
pose of surveying that nation from a business standpoint. 
The plans for this trip included a one-day stop in each 
of the principal Mexican cities, except the capital, where 
four days were to be spent. 


. . Declaring that in their desire for continued peace 
and independence the younger republics of the Western 
Hemisphere should be at one with the United States in 
her present difficulties, Dr. Cecilio Baez, Paraguayan 
Minister and formerly President of Paraguay, said re- 
cently in Washington : 


The present war proves conclusively that our young re- 
publics still need the protection of the United States in order 
to live peaceably with each other and to be assured freedom 
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from aggression on the part of the military powers of the 
Old World, which aspire to control our destinies. 

Germany was on the point of provoking a war of conquest 
in Latin-America in order to be better prepared to fight the 
United States and England. Fortunately, that infernal 
scheme has failed completely. 


. .. The Secretary of War has announced that only 
through the generosity of Mr. Henry Ford, of Detroit, 
was the Quartermaster’s Department able to find a build- 
ing or site that covld be used for a New England depot. 
When the impossibility of finding such a location became 
evident, Mr. Ford turned over for the use of the Quar- 
termaster’s Department during the period of war his 
large factory and assembly plant located at Cambridge, 
Mass. This represents a floor space of approximately 
350,000 square feet. There are also adequate railroad 
side-tracks and five acres of ground available for the 
further expansion of the depot. Mr. Ford left the mat- 
ter of rental entirely to the War Department, and agreed 
to vacate his plant by October 15. 


The American Bible Association has announced 
that the 100,000 Testaments recently turned over to the 
Young Men’s Christian Association for distribution to 
the soldiers and sailors is but the first installment of a 
gift of 1,000,000 Testaments, of which 150,000 will be 
delivered each month. To turn these out the Bible 
House has been running sixteen hours a day, and the 
present output is approximately one thousand Testa- 
ments an hour. Contributions to assist in the work of 
the American Bible Association may be sent to David 
Hinshaw, Bible House, Astor Place, New York City. 


. . . A new way to help the Government has been dis- 
covered by a San Diego couple. The man of the family 
is beyond military age, and the familv does not possess 
sufficient wealth to make large contributions, but they 
have a comfortable and roomy home, and propose to 
board at cost the wives and dependent children of men 
who otherwise could not join the colors. They hope in 
this way to do their share towards reducing the necessary 
number of exemptions. 


. . A Chicago newspaper recently published the fol- 
lowing brief and pellucid program for world peace con- 
tributed by a Chinese reader: 

Str: I understand why your people so foolish and craze. 
Always talking about fight, or peace. All wrong that way 
to do. I got my good idea, don’t need fight or peace, can pro- 
tect the world, never can make trouble again. Only united 
all nation put np a good government control the world I call 
(government of the world), vote for a good President, con- 
trol the world I call (President of the world). This politic 
just come to your country that way. I don’t have to explain 
to you, because you know all about that. I am Chinese 
Student. Please you answer me at your daily newspaper. 


“Where is the man who would dare to assume the bur- 
den of becoming president of the world?” asks the Day- 
ton, Ohio, News, in commenting upon the above. “Can 
you ask? Doubtless the Chinese student had him in 
mind when the thought of such an exalted being was 
born. ‘here would only be one drawback to the splen- 
did plan which has been suggested. How could the man 
who would naturally be the first candidate for president 
of the world be happy if no more fights were left to be 
fought ?” 
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. . . Dr. John R. Mott, Secretary of The International 
Young Men’s Christian Association, speaking at the 
opening session of the Congress on Purposes and Meth- 
ods of Inter-church Federation at Pittsburgh, October 1, 
declared that “a religion that cannot handle the world 
situation cannot conquer any of our cities.” Referring 
to the Russian situation, he said: 

Expression by our people of impatience and quick criti- 
cism is an injustice to Russia. I remember a remark of a 
native when I visited that country just recently. He said, 
“You may not understand Russia, but you must believe in 
Russia.” The last thing for us to do is to be uncharitable 
to a country facing, as Russia does, a situation that would 
demoralize any nation. I have no heart to criticise Russia. 
This is the time of times for us to be friends of Russia. 


In the same meeting, Dr. James Mason North, presi- 
dent of the Federal Council of Churches, made a similar 
statement in regard to Mexico. He said in part: 


Every national agitation lifts the tide of democracy higher. 
Educate ‘Mexico, and Mexico will become another United 
States of America. A half dozen republics of Central Amer- 
ica are feeling, not for one another's throats, but ‘for one 
another’s hearts, under the lure of a possible United States 
of Central America. Wipe the steel helmet out of Europe, 
and cage, or. better, kill, the imperial eagles, and the federa- 
tion of great peoples may swiftly come. Around the world 
a century ago the dominating word was autocracy and the 
method was absolutism. Today the word is democracy, and 
the method is federation. 


The Russian peace program, drawn up by the 
central executive committee of the Council of Workmen’s 
and Soldiers’ Delegates, comprises fifteen articles, affect- 
ing every large nation in the world. The proposals are 
as follows: 


1. Evacuation by the Germans of Russia, and autonomy 
for Poland, Lithuania, and the Lettish provinces. 

2. Autonomy of Turkish Armenia. 

3. Alsace-Lorraine to settle its own fate by plebiscite, 
under the charge of civil authorities. with all troops of both 
belligerents entirely withdrawn. 

4. Restoration to Belgium of her former frontiers, and 
compensation for losses from an international fund. 

5. Restoration of Serbia and Montenegro, with similar 
compensation, Serbia to have access to the Adriatic. Bosnia 
and Herzegovina are to be autonomous. 

6. Disputed Balkan districts to receive provisional au- 
tonomy, followed by a plebiscite. 

7. Roumania to have her old frontiers on condition that 
she grant autonomy to Dobrudja and equal rights to the 
Jews. 

8. Autonomy for the Italian provinces of Austria, to be 
followed by a plebiscite. 

9. Restitution of all colonies to Germany. 

10. Re-establishment of Greece and Persia. 

11. Neutralization of all straits leading to inner seas and 
also the Suez and Panama canals. Freedom-of navigation 
for all merchant ships. Abolition of the right to torpedo 
merchant ships in wartime. 

12. All belligerents to renounce war contributions or in- 
demnities in any form, but the money spent on the main- 
tenance of prisoners and all contributions levied during the 
war to be returned. 

13. Commercial treaties not to be based on the peace 
treaty ; each country to act independently with respect to its 
commercial policy, but ail to engage to renounce an economic 
blockade after the war. 

14. The conditions of peace should be settled by a peace 
congress consisting of delegates elected by the people and 
confirmed by Parliament. Diplomatists must engage not to 
conclude secret treaties, which hereby are declared contrary 
to the rights of the people and consequently void. 

15. Gradual disarmament by land and sea and the estab- 
lishment of a non-military system. 
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OF PEACE 
AMONG THE PEACE ORGANIZATIONS 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 


New England Department 


On October 15, Director Tryon began a fortnight’s 
visiting and lecturing tour among the principal towns 
of Maine and New Hampshire, on the line of the White 
Mountains Division of the Maine Central and the Grand 
Trunk Railroads, going north by one route and return- 
ing to Portland by the other. His itinerary included 
the Conways, Lancaster, Colebrook, Errol, Berlin, and 
Gorham, New Hampshire; Cornish, Fryeburg, Bethel, 
and South Paris, Maine. On October 7 he supplied the 
pulpit at Bethany Chureh, South Portland, where he 
spoke on “New Proposals for the Peace of the World.” 
His lectures on “The Friendship of the English-speak- 
ing Peoples” were warmly welcomed in Canada on occa- 
sion of his recent visit there. 


Central West Department 


The Director’s attention has been mainly taken up of 
late with local affairs. Prominent members in this De- 
partment, principally from the Chicago Peace Society. 
are taking generous part in the many organizations and 
movements connected with the successful prosecution of 
the war. Various local organizations which have been 
masquerading as peace societies, or, through a misunder- 
standing of the needs and aims of international organi- 
zation, have engaged in endeavors obstructive to the 
Government, have practically all been rooted out, or have 
voluntarily ceased to function. Legitimate peace socie- 
ties in this Department are bending every effort towards 
keeping their organizations intact and effective in their 
persistent effort to stimulate and inform logical and 
straightforward thinking on the subject of eventual 
world peace. Their policies are in every case harmonious 
with the principles of enduring peace through justice 
between nations, as expressed by President Wilson. 


Pacific Coast Department 


The Director, since his last report, has visited the 
Western Yearly Meeting of Friends at Plainfield, Indi- 
ana, where he gave the annual peace address on the sub- 
ject, “After the War, What?” He also gave several 
class lectures on peace literature and methods of peace 
work. He delivered the annual peace address at the 
Indiana Yearly Meeting of Friends in Richmond, later, 
taking as his subject, “Friends and War.” Here, also, 
he was privileged to conduct a class of students in peace 
methods and propaganda. New Westfield, Ohio; Spice- 
land and Dunreith, Indiana, and Earlham College were 
his next stopping places, at each of which he delivered 
lectures, choosing in the last mentioned the subject, 
“Our Relations with the Orient.” At the Inter-church 
Federation Congress, held in Pittsburgh, October 1 to 4, 
the Director had the honor of representing the Peace 
Association of Friends in America, and in this capacity 
delivered a brief address before the Congress on “Chris- 
tianizing Our Diplomacy and Our International Rela- 
tions with China and Japan.” While in Pennsylvania 
he was able to visit the Friends’ Select School in Phila- 
delphia, and also Haverford College. He addressed 


classes.in both instances, and was favored with the op- 
portunity of consulting with leading Friends there con- 
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cerning the work of that religious body in wartime. 
Later the Director spent three interesting days at the 
headquarters of the American Peace Society in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in study of present national activities of 
the Society and in consultation with a number of the 
active heads of the organization. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL PEACE LEAGUE 


The League announces its annual essay contest, in 
which two sets of prizes, known as the Seabury Prizes, 
are offered for the best essays on the following subjects: 
1. The teaching of Democracy as a Factor in a League 
of Nations. 2. How Should the World Be Organized so 
as Prevent Wars in the Future? The first subject is 
designed for seniors in normal schools; the second for 
seniors in secondary schools. In each set, three prizes 
are offered for the three best essays, of seventy-five, fifty, 
and twenty-five dollars, respectively. The essays must 
not be over 5,000 words in length; must be written— 
preferably typewritten—on one side of pages eight by 
ten inches, with at least a one and one-fourth inch mar- 
gin. The writer’s name must not appear on the manu- 
script, but must be enclosed with it. Manuscripts should 
be addressed to Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, Secretary, 
American School Peace League, 405 Marlboro street, 
Boston, U.S. A. The competition closes March 1, 1918. 
Prizes will be awarded at the annual meeting of the 
League, in July, 1918. 


WomaAN’s PEACE Party 
Massachusetts Branch 


At the recent meeting of this Branch plans were for- 
mulated for the winter. Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews will 
act as chairman of the conference committee in place of 
Mrs. George Nasmyth, and as speakers of international 
importance are available in this locality, they will be 
called upon for the public meetings. 

The headquarters, 421 Boylston street, Boston, will 
continue open as usual. The War Relief Reading cir- 
cles, of which Mrs. Walter E. Dewey is chairman, will 
meet on Tuesdays and Fridays, and new workers will be 
welcomed. They may bring their own work or work will 
be supplied to them, and while they work selections from 
the best writers of the day on current international prob- 
lems will be read aloud. 

Mrs. A. H. Dakin, chairman of the second congres- 
sional district, is actively promoting these reading circles 
in the western part of the State. This work is quite in 
line with the work of the public libraries, which are try- 
ing to interest the public in the broad international ques- 
tions of the hour. 

Mrs. J. Malcolm Forbes and Mrs. Richard H. Gorham 
represent the organization on the Massachusetts Woman’s 
Committee of National Defense; Mrs. Gorham, as chair- 
man of the civilian relief committe, represents the soci- 
ety on the Boston public safety committee, on Miss Mary 
E. Barr’s committee on food conservation, and Major 
O’Keefe’s coordination committee. 


NEDERLANDSCHE ANTI-OORLOG RAAD 


In the course of a national peace meeting called by 
the Netherlands Anti-war Society, July 31, 1917, at The 
Hague, the following appeal was unanimously adopted: 
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Whereas the increasing consciousness of both belligerent 
parties, that a League of Nations with organized interna- 
tional law shall replace the existing international anarchy 
and its recurrence to armed force, justifies the hope that the 
creation of a League of Nations will be set forth as one of 
the chief aims of the coming peace; 

Whereas, on the one side, the English Prime Minister does 
no longer declare that peace cannot be concluded without 
a military victory, but foresees a possibility of peace in the 
democratization of Germany, and that, on the other side, the 
peace resolution adopted in the German Reichstag is an im- 
portant step, undertaken in this direction, and 

Whereas, therefore, the carrying out of the resolution of 
the Reichstag majority and an unequivocal statement of the 
Imperial Chancellor repudiating any intention violently to 
annex foreign territory, and making clear his willingness to 
the restoration of Belgium, might lead to a beginning of ne- 
gotiations and at the same time to the prevention of an 
economic war after the war 

The Nederlandsche Anti-Oorlog Raad appeals emphatic- 
ally to the belligerent governments, and urges them to try— 
upon having achieved an understanding on these funda- 
mental questions—to solve the other problems and questions 
of nationalities by mutual understanding, taking into ac- 
count the wishes and interests of the populations concerned. 


AMERICAN FRIENDS’ SERVICE COMMITTEE 


Twenty-four young men have recently been accepted 
by the reconstruction unit for training in France in the 
permanent training camp established by the unit. Those 
not called under the terms of the selective-service law 
will be sent over as rapidly as passports are secured for 
them. For a training-camp for the unit, J. Henry Scat- 
tergood, its foreign representative, has secured one of the 
absinthe factories closed by the government during the 
war, situated at Ornans, Doubs, which is near Dole, 
where the English Friends have a similar building. 
Mill machinery has already been sent over to be set up 
immediately. This will be used in the manufacture of 
portable houses. The camp will be in charge of Ralston 
Thomas, who formerly trained the men at Haverford. 
If this work is recognized by the War Department as 
non-combatant service, the men called in the first draft 
will be enabled to join their fellows at Ornans. Contri- 
butions by Friends for the unit already amount to about 
$25,000. Remittances are payable to W. C. Woodward, 
General Secretary, Second National Bank Building, 
Richmond, Indiana. 


FELLOWSHIP OF RECONCILIATION 


The Fellowship has recently issued a small pamphlet 
entitled “Pioneers of Good Will,” containing selections 
from the statements of English conscientious objectors 
before military tribunals and from their letters. The 
final selection is from a speech by one Captain Gwynn, 
delivered in Parliament in opposition to the disenfran- 
chisement of conscientious objectors, in which occur the 
following sentences : 


I am not at all sure that these people, whom we propose 
to reject as the outcast of the State, may not be the best 
people to help in the fight to make an end of war. There is 
one thing that nobody can deny them—I am speaking now, 
as the noble Lord spoke, of the real conscientious objector ; 
let us put the other people aside—and that is courage, the 
most difficult form of courage in the world, the courage of 
the individual against the crowd. That is the courage 
which, above all other, makes for peace. 
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LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE 


In addition to a description of the League’s efforts to 
push the Second Liberty Loan, The League Bulletin for 
October makes public the following announcement: 


At a meeting of the Committee on Management, held re- 
cently in President Taft’s study at the Hotel Taft, New 
Haven, Mr. Taft gave his views in regard to a special mis- 
sion for the League to Enforce Peace. From this time on, 
he said, Germany probably will be putting out peace feel- 
ers—specious lures to a false peace. The League can render 
a genuine national service, he declared, by opposing all such 
moves until German autocracy has been defeated and the 
basis of a permanent peace established. Mr. Taft already 
has started to carry out his part in such a campaign, as evi- 
denced by his vigorous speech in Montreal. 

The Committee on Management endorsed the action of 
Mr. Taft in committing the League to cooperation with the 
Treasury Department in the promotion of the Second Lib- 
ety Loan. 

Dr. Henry Van Dyke, of Princeton, N. J., former United 
States Minister to Holland, was elected to membership in 
the Committee on Fereign Relations. 


LEAGUE FOR DEMOCRATIC CONTROL 


In the latest issue of its leaflet, Forward, the League 
announces that its Committee on International Relations 
has been considering the arrangement of a series of pub- 
lic lectures on the many vital problems connected with 
the peace settlement. A letter addressed to Mr. Nor- 
man Angell on this subject by the League elicited the 
following response : 


The position seems to me distressingly simple. We are ap- 
proaching the settlement of the most difficult political prob- 
lems that mankind has ever been summoned to pass upon. 
We are not prepared for it; we don’t know the subject; we 
ean only succeed and be sure that our men have not died in 
vain by trying new ideas; we are prejudiced against new 
ideas; we don’t know which are right and wrong, and we 
ean only find out by much and continuous discussion. If we 
are to succeed in the war and make it worth while, we must 
earry on that discussion before we come to the peace. It is 
not wisdom which causes us to shirk that discussion. but—a 
fear that we may find ourselves talking with unpopular folk; 
or it is the natural intolerance which prompts us to find any 
excuse to justify a refusal to listen to people who have the 
insufferable impudence to disagree with us. 

It is not a question of pacifism at all. When the country 
is victorious, will its public opinion support the right or the 
wrong policy, or men? If it is to support the right, it must 
study the thing beforehand. 

Make it clear that you are going, not to oppose the war, 
but to prepare for the settlement. On these conditions I 
should be delighted to lecture for you. 





JOINING THE ISSUE 


The New York Evening Post publishes the following letter, 
under the caption “An Officer and a Gentleman”: 


Sir: Like all newspaper men, you are a natural born liar, 
precisely like the Boston Journal reporter at this camp. 

Referring to your abusive editorial of Thursday, Septem- 
ber 27, I will say, for your information, that I was incor- 
rectly quoted; the man who reported the affair did so with- 
out any authority whatsoever. 

My real words were, und are, “We've got to teach these 
men to be mean; they must look mean, act mean, because 
they are going against a dirty enemy, an enemy that recog- 
nizes no sportsmanship, but who uses every means in his 
power to kill; in order to combat that spirit, we’ve got to 
make our men just a little bit more proficient in the art of 
killing than they are; we’ve got to put the spirit of kill in 
our men, and so put the fear of Christ in the Germans.” 

I say these things every day to these officers, and, God 
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willing, I shall continue, the Evening Post to the contrary 
notwithstanding. REGINALD BARLOW, 
Major, 302d Infantry. 
Camp Devens, Mass., September 28. 


Something like a rejoinder to the above advocacy of 
Schrecklichkeit is to be found in a recent editorial appear- 
ing in the Christian Science Monitor. A few sentences from 
this editorial run as follows: 


The vast citizen army recruited in the United Kingdom 
during the years of the war has been built on lines very 
similar to those on which the United States is building its 
army today. They are both armies, that is to say, formed 
from men who have been enlisted for a great moral battle 
waged in the name of liberty and of righteousness. The 
men in the ranks are not men who have enlisted in any 
spirit of adventure or dare-deviltry. They are, for the most 
part, men who not only have no desire to fight, but who 
loathe the very idea of conflict. They are, for the most part, 
young men—men for whom la joie de vivre is, for the mo- 
ment, the most real thing in all the world. They are men 
with hopes, ideals, dreams, if you like, who are looking for 
the realization of them not in the carnage of the battle- 
field—that is the horror of the situation—but in their serv- 
ice to humanity. 

It is this spirit that makes the great fighter, and which 
has made the great fighter throughout the ages. It is the 
embodiment of the “Ironside” softened with the saving grace 
of humor. Your dirty fighter, your “Pandour,” or your mu- 
latto, have always been brigands at heart, savage as a tiger 
in success, but with no morals to steady them in an emer- 
gency. There is no need for a man to swear and 
drink, and be a dirty fighter to prove that he is a good sol- 
dier. Can any one imagine George Washington. 
even in the midst of the slaughter of Braddock’s column, 
yielding to the manners of “Blueskin” Trenk? And George 
Washington is not a bad model for an American or any other 
fighting man. On the whole, then, the recommendation to 
the United States soldier to become “dirty” fighters may 
safely be ignored. Who does any one suppose is the “Happy 
Warrior” whom every man in arms should wish to be, 
Baron Trenk or George Washington? 


“Think out new ways; think out new methods; think out 
even new ways of dealing with old problems. Don’t always 
be thinking of getting back to where you were before the 
war. Get a really new world.” 

—Davip Lioyp GeoréE, in a recent speech. 


A paragrapher compares the recent and still persisting 
feelers for peace thrown out by the Central Powers to the 
action of the farmer who put his hand in a mule’s mouth to 
see how many teeth the animal had. On that occasion the 
mule quite naturally closed his mouth to see how many fin- 
gers the farmer had on his hand. 


The following is the frank though emphatic view of jus- 
tice in wartime entertained by a young lad of Hartford, 
Conn., who writes home from the American Ambulance in 
Paris. He is Longshaw K. Porritt by name. The extract 
quoted appeared in the Hartford Courant: 


I’m glad you're three thousand five hundred miles from 
Boche land, for I think it will be carried more and more 
back of the lines. I’m for reprisals if they continue this 
much longer. We can make some of those German cities so 
damn hot that they'll have to get out. It is only our for- 
bearance that has prevented us so far. We've more ma- 
chines, more aviators, and more explosives than Germany— 
and I’m going to be for using that pretty quick. Sometimes 
I feel rather depressed; sometimes it seems that the only 
way we can cure that bunch is to kill them. You have to re- 
gard them like a dog that’s gone mad. They were an awfully 
nice dog before they got that way, but now they are not safe 
to have around. 

It’s a hell of an age we are living in. 
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PEACE SOCIETY, COLORADO BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


By Philip Marshali Brown. Charles 
226 p. and index. 1917. 


International Realities. 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
$1.40. 


The author has a profound contempt for “the laws of na- 
ture and of nature’s God” when these are in any sense set 
up as the basis of international law. He endeavors to prove 
that nations have no legal right of sovereignty, independ- 
ence, equality, and even of existence, and repudiates with 
considerable animus the statements maintaining these rights 
as they are found in the Declaration of Rights and Duties of 
Nations. He declares, further, that “international law is 
quite distinct in character from municipal law. It is truly 
international, and not supranational.” In these statements 
he seems to forget or to be unaware of the fact that the 
provisions of the Declarations of the Rights and Duties of 
Nations are based solidly upon decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court, a court which has always been “interna- 
tional” in function and not in the least supranational, since 
it does not “appeal for recognition and enforcement to sover- 
eign authority” in its decrees. Professor Brown’s chief error 
here seems to be that he would pose as a modern Euclid, who 
would write his geometry without axioms. His statement 
that the “attempt to identify international law with the law 
of nature” is “regrettable” is somewhat nullified by the fact 
that no body of international law can well be built up with- 
out first having certain assumptions granted, certain axioms 
which must be, in effect, provisions accepted by all the na- 
tions in common as the fundamenta of any possible peaceful 
relations between the nations of the world. It is difficult 
to see why the authority of these provisions should be nulli- 
fied merely because it is possible to class them as “laws of 
nature.” If they have been accepted by the Supreme Court 
of the United States as legal anxioms upon which legal de- 
cisions may be based, they may as readily be accepted by 
a more technically international court, or a Court of the 
Nations. In his statement that international law differs 
radically from municipal law, in that any appeal to “a com- 
mon sovereign possessing coercive powers . . becomes 
undesirable and repugnant, a menace to the legitimate 
aims and sensibilities of nations,” the author is on much 
more solid ground. His suggestion is valuable, too, that 
the administrative tasks of an international executive may 
be adequately performed by international unions built up 
on the model of the Universal Postal Union. We would en- 
dorse also his assumption that educational work, societies 
of international law, international conferences, and similar 
agents for constructive peace work now in existence can be 
and are of great service in the formulation of an adequate 
body of international law. His concluding statement is un- 
deniable: “The substitution of law for war is a stupendous 
task. It is therefore a most inspiring task.” 


The English-Speaking Peoples; Their Future Relations and 
Joint International Obligations. By George Louis Beer. 
Macmillan Co., New York. 322 p. 1917. $1.50. 


It is regrettable that the author in this discussion has 
taken pains to avoid the possibility of a democratic Ger- 
many as a full member of the Society of Nations after the 
war. The omission gives his book a Treitschke-like air 
and tends to convince the reader that he is perusing a brief 
for the English-speaking peoples as the saviors of the world. 
So close a study of the background of the war and the spirit 
of unity existent between the British Empire and this coun- 
try deserves a greater permanence than this omission will 
permit it. Implicit through every chapter is the author’s 
assumption that Germany has devised its own fate, which is 
no less than extinction, or, at best, a slow resuscitation 
under the ever-solicitous care of “the English-speaking peo- 
ples.” The writer seems never to have heard, and certainly 
never to have understood, certain words of President Wil- 
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son in regard to the rights of the German people and our 
duty towards them. Much good material is wasted by a 
short-sighted application of it to the probabilities of the 
future. 


What Did Jesus Really Teach About War? By Hdward Leigh 
Pell. Fleming H. Revell Company, New York and Chi- 
eago. 180 p. 1917. $1.00. 

Again the question: “Was Jesus a Pe~ifist?’ answered 
from a refreshing if not a new angle. By discarding the let- 
ter of the Word for the Spirit; looking beneath the outward 
aspect of Jesus’ injunctions to his followers, and pains- 
takingly trying to comprehend the real meaning of the Mas- 
ter’s teachings, one will find, in the author’s opinion, that 
unreasoning, non-resistant pacifism is no part of the true 
Christianity. In the genial mannerism of Gerald Stanley 
Lee, piquant and racy when it is not banal, Mr. Pell urges 
what he terms “Christ’s idea of peace.” This he also de- 
fines: “The Master did indeed come to send peace, but not 
the kind of peace that comes from acquiescence in the ex- 
isting status when the existing status happens to be wrong.” 
“Christian warfare” he finds to be “the earnest use of force, 
whether moral, intellectual, or physical, as may be neces- 
sary to break the grip of the oppressor, to hold back sav- 
agery, to lift the oppressed to their feet and give them a 
chance.” His plea for a militant Christianity is plausible 
enough. It is marred principally by a view of the pacifist 
quite as one-sided and unreasonable as the pacifist’s has 
ever been of the teachings of Jesus. In reviewing the posi- 
tion of the pacifist, Mr. Pell discards the spirit for the let- 
ter; never looks beyond the outward appearance of the 
pacifist’s actions, and makes not the slightest effort to dis- 
cern if any but a superficial significance lurk beneath his 
words and acts. As one reads on, one longs for a Henri 
Fabre of Christianity: one who not only studies his subject 
with solicitous care and painstaking exactitude, but who is 
also able to present the result of his research in a manner as 
solicitous and scrupulous. 


In View of the End: A Retrospect and a Prospect. By W. 
Sanday, D.D., F. B.A. Oxford University Press, Lon- 
don. 96 p. 1916. Is. 


Dr. Sanday’s view is that of an intellectual, one of the 
few intellectuals who has not suffered the degeneration of 
war-madness. Very soberly and honestly he reviews in this 
booklet Germany’s notion of Great Britain's responsibility 
for the war, the British view of Germany’s responsibility, 
the personal responsibility of the Kaiser, the body of doc- 
trine and belief supporting the German action, the genesis 
of this doctrine, and the possibility of ultimate reconcilia- 
tion between Germany and Great Britain. He is stalwart 
enough to make no excuses for either country, but to present 
sanely the fact that each in its own way, with much reason, 
considers itself self-justified. His most interesting discus- 
sion is, of course, the last, and very cleverly he bases his 
hopes for reconciliation upon the inherent virtues of the 
two adversaries. In Germany he finds the virtues of 
marked intellectual ability, thoroughness, solidarity and 
obedience to discipline, thrift, devotion to duty, self-sacri- 
fice, and, strangest of all, veracity. Indeed, it is upon this 
last virtue, as upon the English virtue of fair play, that he 
bases his greatest hopes, for it is born of the German pas- 
sion for seeing things whole and seeing them through. He 
believes that once this tendency turns inward, the acts of 
the German nation during the war must, by the very love of 
logic and reason inherent in the German, be viewed by the 
nation in the light in which they now appear before the rest 
of the world. “If these two countries are once more to get 
speech of each other, it must be their best speech. When 
all is said, there is no people from whom we have more to 
learn than we have from the Germans.” 








A SPECIAL OFFER WITH A DOUBLE PURPOSE 


AT THIS TIME, when peace waits with patient patriotism upon the successful outecme of the war, the 
task of educating public opinion to the possibilities and necessities of a future durable peace through interna- 
tional organization based on international justice looms greater than ever before. The American Peace Society, 
mainly through the columns of THe ApvocaTE or PEACE, is planning to take its share in this great work. 
While Colonel House’s staff is busy collecting data for reference when peace plans are formulated, this Soci- 
ety will continue, to the best of its ability, the concomitant task of inspiring and informing the thinking of its 
members and the readers of its magazine, educating itself and them to be able to place at the service of this 
nation, when the proper time arrives, the united strength of intelligent opinion for the furtherance of prin- 
ciples of international justice. 

THE LONG AND CREDITABLE HISTORY of this Society is warrant of its fitness for this task. This 
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Peace Society a correlative duty. To carry its message wider and farther, its members must respond with their 
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Our special price to members of this Society and others. . 
Renewals of present memberships will not be considered in this offer. Only in return for the name and address of 
a NEW READER of our magazine can we afford to offer Dr. Weyl’s book at this price. 


‘**AMERICAN WORLD POLICIES” 
3y WALTER E. WEYL, Ph. D., 
Author of “The New Democracy,” and other works. Formerly an editor of The New Republic. 


Dr. Wey] is the originator of the phrase “dynamic pacifism,” of which he says in this book: “Pacifism that is static is 
doomed. Our only hope lies in a dynamic, evolutionary pacifism, based on a principle of ever-changing adjustment of nations to 
an ever-changing environment.” He treats here, with a fund of accurate information and wisely drawn deduction, the nature, 
basis, dangers, and trend of imperialistic tendencies. He brings the world situation home to America, showing the promise and 
the opportunity inherent in our position today. We can realize this only as we accept for ourselves the principles of interna- 
tional justice, a clear perception of international values in their constantly interchanging relations, and a pacifism that is 
neither dogmatic nor ostrich-like, but which follows in its constant evolution the world-growth and the demands of newer 
eras. His last chapter, “An Immediate Program,’’ is a revelation of the possibilities within our grasp, the opportunities for 
evolution towards a harmonious world order. This is ours to seize today. It awaits our brother nations if with our influence 
we but direct their aims and policies. 

THIS BOOK IS PUBLISHED AT $2.25. IF YOU WILL ASSIST US TO REACH SOME FRIEND OR ACQUAINTANCE 
OF YOURS WITH “THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE’—SOME ONE WHO DOES NOT NOW RECEIVE IT—WE WILL SEND 
YOU THE BOOK POSTPAID AND MAIL “THE ADVOCATE” FOR A YEAR TO THE NEW SUBSCRIBER, BOTH FOR 
$2.00. THUS OUR OPPORTUNITY TO REACH A WIDER CIRCLE WITH OUR MESSAGE OF PATRIOTIC INTERNA- 
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